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Sound-on-film realism... 
never before achieved 


B&H FILMOSOUND 
16 mm SOUND-ON-FILM 


PROJECTOR 






With Brilliant 1000-Watt 
Illumination, Coated Lens, 
Simpler Operation 

Finer Sound Reproduction. 


B & H Filmosound, widely 
preferred by industrial 
plants, schools and colleges, 
now achieves a screen 
realism never before obtained. 


Images are clearer and sharper, with 
apparent absence of all mechanical 
intervention. Sound is natural and undis- 
torted at all volume levels. Controls are simplified, 
operation is cooler and quieter. 


Film Damage Banished 


With complete visibility of the film path, film is threaded 
easily and quickly, while exclusive Bell & Howell safe-lock 
sprockets and guards actually prevent incorrect film 
threading. Built-in guides assure correct loop size. The 
self-compensating, constant-tension take-up 
assures constantly correct film tension. 
An important phase of Bell & Howell engineering is directed 
toward ease of equipment operation and toward film 
protection. The proved results are yours only in Filmosound. 
Write for descriptive, fully illustrated booklet. 


Catalogue of educational films will be sent to users of motion 
picture equipment, on request. 
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EDITORIAL 


PROVINCIAL SALARY SCHEDULE FOR TEACHERS 
Lo PROVINCIAL Salary Schedule Survey Committee has been 
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appointed and has met on three occasions. Although it is definite- 

ly understood that this Committee has no authority of any kind, 
it is reasonable to assume that it may exert some influence in salary 
negotiations, if only through publication of its findings. The first project 
undertaken by the Survey Committee was an analysis and a summary 
of Divisional salary schedules, both of which appear in this issue of 
The A.T.A. Magazine. A careful study of the summary, in particu- 
lar, is strongly urged upon every teacher. 


LTHOUGH teachers and trustees are agreed that a Provincial 
Salary Schedule would have several advantages, there is no likeli- 
hood of one being adopted either in the near future or for as 

long as the schedules for Divisions are so diverse in all their parts. Un- 
doubtedly, any Provincial schedule would be based on the schedules in 
operation, and as these have little in common, which can be confirmed 
by a cursory examination of the summary, any campaign now for a 
Provincial Salary Schedule should be regarded as unpractical. 








Even if the present schedules were not such a hodge-podge, but had 
a measure of uniformity that might be a basis for a Provincial schedule, 
the teachers would object on the grounds that no schedule in Alberta, 
nor the best points of all the schedules, can be regarded as adequate in 
respect to minimum salaries, increments, maximum salaries, and addi- 
tional allowances for qualifications and responsibilities. No schedule in 
Alberta takes into account variations in the cost of living. No schedule 
in Alberta offers sufficient financial returns to warrant the investment of 
the time, effort and money necessary even to obtain a Junior Element- 
ary and Intermediate Certificate, not to mention a Bachelor of Educa- 
tion degree. No schedule in Alberta permits a teacher to live on a plane 
commensurate with the position, a plane the equivalent of that of the 
teacher’s professional and business associates. The maximum salaries 
received by teachers in Alberta are not holding the teachers now in 
service, nor are the minimum salaries attracting many high-school 
graduates. Every schedule in Alberta is inadequate in some or all 
respects. 


HERE are some indications that School Boards are closer than is 
commonly thought to admitting the desperate need for more 
teachers, and therefore the necessity for larger salaries if the 

schools are to be staffed with teachers. Perhaps School Boards have sur- 
mised that the public is almost as willing to pay for efficient and well- 
trained teachers as it is to pay for good roads, civic centres, new schools, 
amusements, dormitories, water mains, gas lines, electric plants, etc. 
Perhaps all that is needed is some real leadership on the part of all those 
devoted to, or interested in the advancement of education. 

As it is likely that any Provincial schedule, once established, would 
not be as readily amended as a number of local agreements, it should be 
emphasized that caution must be exercised in all negotiations for a Pro- 
vincial Salary Schedule, in order to ensure that the first Provincial 
schedule is basically sound, and is not just a measure of expediency. 


SUPERVISORS EARN MORE THAN TEACHERS 


UPERVISORS are not teachers. Teachers are required to have a 

certificate of qualification issued under the regulations of the Min- 

ister of Education. It has not been possible to learn what, if any, 
qualifications are required in the case of supervisors. We do know they 
are appointed by School Boards entirely on the Board’s responsibility 
and at the Board’s discretion. Teachers are required to observe the 
regulations contained in The School Act. It is assumed that supervisors 
are instructed to follow the directions sent out by the Correspondence 
School or given to them by Superintendents on behalf of School Boards. 
Teachers are required to plan and prepare lessons, mark the register, 
maintain discipline, and enforce attendance. It is questionable if super- 
visors can be held responsible for any classroom duties. It may be that 
supervisors act in the role of a parent whose child or children are en- 
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rolled for courses from the Correspondence School, and as no academic 
qualifications are prerequisites for parents, so no academic qualifications 
are prerequisites for supervisors. In brief, teachers teach and supervisors 
supervise. 


OWEVER, there is nothing indefinite about the salary for super- 
vising. In return for overseeing the lessons sent out by the Cor- 
respondence School, a supervisor receives $900 per year. Neither 

is there anything indefinite about the salary for teaching. In some 
Divisions, including some of the wealthiest in the Province, a teacher 
receives $1050 for the first year of service and an additional $50 per 
year for each year of service up to a maximum of $1550. 


Since, on the average, teachers remain in the classroom for about: 
six years, the following is a comparison of the amounts earned by a 
teacher and by a supervisor for a period of seven years after obtaining a 
High School Diploma in the case of a teacher, and after retiring from 
high school in the case of a supervisor. No allowance has been made 
for the expenditures necessary to obtain a High School Diploma. 


From this comparison it is obvious that anyone who is considering 
teaching as a livelihood would be better off financially to seek employ- 
ment as a supervisor rather than to enroll with the Faculty of Education 
—better off after seven years, to the extent of $333.29. 


“WORLD AFFAIRS” 


The Current Events Magazine 
NOW IN ITS 12th YEAR. 


Stock of the September and October issues is almost exhausted. 


$1.00 a year club rate when 5 or more are ordered. 
The World Affairs Manual 50¢ 
40¢ to Subscribers 


First Supplement 60¢ 
50¢ to Subscribers 


Second Supplement 60¢ 
50¢ to Subscribers 


Third Supplement 70¢ 
60¢ to Subscribers 


SPHCIAL PRICES FOR 10 OR MORE OF ANYONE BOOK. 


WORLD AFFAIRS PRESS LTD. 


224 Bloor St. W., Toronto, Ont. 
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Salary of 
Supervisor 
First Year $900 
65.28 LT. 


Second Year 








$834.72 
Third Year 


























$834.72 
Fourth Year 


$834.72 
Fifth Year 


$834.72 
Sixth Year 


$834.72 
Seventh Year 


$834.72 





Accumulative 
Total 


$834.72 


$1669.44 


$2504.16 


$3338.88 


$4173.60 


$5008.32 


$5843.04 


Less cost of one attendance at summer school 


Plus rebate on Pension Fund contributions 


o 


* 


Salary of 
Teacher 


In University 


$1050-$ 92.16 LT. 
31.50 P.F. 


8.40 A.T.A. 


$ 917.94 


$1100-$103.68 I.T. 
33.00 P.F. 


8.40 A.T.A. 


$ 954.92 


$1150-$117.12 LT. 
34.50 P.F. 


8.40 A.T.A. 


$ 989.98 ; 
$1200-$131.52 LT. 
36.00 P.F. 


8.40 A.T.A. 


$1024.08 
$1250-$146.88 LT. 
37.50 P.F. 


8.40 A.T.A. 


$1057.22 


$1300-$162.24 LT. 
39.00 P.F. 


8.40 A.T.A. 


$1090.36 





Accumulative 


Total 
$—450.00 


$ 467.94 


$1422.86 


$2412.84 


$3436.92 


$4494.14 


$5584.50 


.. 175.00 


5409.50 


-- . SaZS 


$5509.75 


One supervisor is reported to be receiving a salary of $199 per year. 
% * 


A number of supervisors are located in town schools. 


Shop at The BAY 


Your FRIENDLY Store 
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President's Column sian 


T WAS my privilege last August 

to attend the Conference of the 
Canada and Newfoundland Educa- 
tion Association which was held in 
the Macdonald Hotel in Edmonton. 
I was there as an official delegate of 
the A.T.A., together with Mr. E. C. 
Ansley and Dr. H. E. Smith. Dr. 
Smith and I had just returned from 
a week at the C.T.F. Conference at 
Ottawa in time to register for this 
meeting, and by the time we had 
spent this second week in Edmon- 
ton we began to feel that we were 
really becoming hardened to the rig- 
ors of attending conferences. 


Much of the time at the C.N.E.A. 
Conference was given to various sec- 
tions or groups meeting separately, 
and it was impossible for anyone to 
attend all the meetings. However, 
we tried to cover as much as we 
could and one did catch a good deal 
of the spirit of the Conference. I 
would like to pass on to you some 
of the impressions which I received 
of the Convention. 


This was the 23rd Annual Con- 
ference of the C.N.E.A., and its first 
post-war meeting. Since it was the 
first conference of this body that I 
had attended, I cannot compare it 
with previous conventions, but I 
gathered that it was particularly well 
attended by representatives from 
every province and from Newfound- 
land. A number of teacher repre- 
sentatives from other provinces were 
also there, many of them fresh from 
the C.T.F. meeting, as we were, but 
one got the feeling that this Confer- 
ence was predominantly for adminis- 
trative officials rather than for 
teachers. 


In his address at the banquet the 
evening preceding the opening of 
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the Conference, and again in his 
Presidential Address, Dr. Fletcher 
Peacock, of Fredericton, N.B., out- 
lined the important functions of the 
Association under four headings: 
(a) to operate a program that 
would promote understanding and 
goodwill among the provinces, and 
lead to national unity. A teacher- 
exchange program is now under way. 


(b) to maintain an information 
service so that each province could 
keep abreast of, developments 
throughout Canada. 

(c) to provide leadership in in- 
ternational educational affairs so 
that Canada could make a maximum 
contribution towards peace and good- 
will in the world. 


(d) to carry on a research pro- 
gram that would give Canadian edu- 
cation scientific guidance in formu- 
lating its policies. 

The composite high school, and 
technical and vocational education 
were much discussed during the Con- 
ference, and it seemed to be the 
opinion of many that more of this 
type of education must be provided. 
L. W. Shaw, Deputy Minister and 
Director of Education for P.E.L, 
outlined plans whereby that province 
was to have 30 regional composite 
schools, offering courses in Agricul- 
ture, Home Economics, and Commer- 
cial work. Older types of academic 
teaching were not favored by a large 
number of the delegates, although 
Dr. R. C. Wallace, President of 
Queen’s University, and formerly 
President of the University of Al- 
berta, in one of his addresses made 
a plea for a middle course in which 
the best of the old and of the new 
in educational technique would be 
used. Dr. Wallace, who was one of 
the Canadian delegates to the 
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UNESCO Conference last year, also 
spoke of the work of this organiza- 
tion, and of its coming meeting in 
November of this year. 

Dr. G. Fred McNally, Chancellor 
of the University of Alberta, ad- 
dressed the Conference on “The In- 
tegration of Teacher Preparation— 
Alberta’s Plan.” He stressed the 
idea that the public can have what- 
ever type of school it wishes if it is 
willing to pay for it, and it can have 
any type of teacher it wishes, if it 
is willing to pay them. Much inter- 
est was evidenced in Alberta’s in- 
tegrated program. A committee of 
the Conference took time to study 
the problem of teacher recruitment, 
and this committee reported that it 
had reached the following general 
conclusions: 


1. That the professional prep- 
aration of teachers is properly a 
function of the University. 

2. That only in this way could 
the University give credits towards 
a degree. 

3. That the higher standard of 
qualification thus achieved would 
challenge employing bodies to pay 
higher scales of salaries. 

4. That higher qualifications and 
higher remuneration would go far 
toward developing a profession in 
which its members could take pride. 

5. That only in this way could 
teaching be raised to a profession of 
the first rank. 

The C.N.E.A. has already under- 





taken a considerable amount of re- 
search. Financial aid has come from 
such groups as the Insurance Com- 
panies and the Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. In the past year, a Do- 
minion-wide survey was undertaken 
of the school health problem, and 
the Director of Research, Dr. A.. J. 
Phillips, gave a very interesting re- 
sumé of the findings of the survey, 
which reveal deplorable conditions of 
health existing in some form or an- 
other in every province. In connec- 
tion with the research program, it is 
interesting to recall that it was Dean 
M. E. LaZerte, with the backing of 
the C.T.F., who first undertook re- 
search for the C.N.E.A., and this has 
now grown to considerable propor- 
tions. 


One of the highlights of the Con- 
ference was the banquet tendered by 
the Alberta Government, and at 
which the Premier, the Hon. E. C. 
Manning, gave the address entitled 
“Education and Human Relation- 
ships.” He attributed the unsatis- 
factory relationships that have ex- 
isted in the past to three factors: ig- 
norance, and opinions based on lack 
of knowledge; a lack of a sense of 
personal responsibility in individuals; 
and natural human selfishness. He 
went on to show that education must 
work towards overcoming’ these 
faults in individuals if they are to 
be eliminated from national and in- 
ternational relationships, and that 
only the personal application of 
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Christian principles in men’s lives 
could change natural selfishness. 
Naturally, a summary such as this 
cannot do justice to the Conference, 
nor can it cover all the topics dis- 
cussed. I found it a very stimulat- 
ing experience to attend, and was 
struck by the progressive and for- 
ward-looking manner in which prob- 
lems of education were approached. 
The C.E.A. or Canada Education As- 
sociation, as it is to be called in the 
future, is a real force in Canadian 
education. Sponsored by the De- 
partments of Education, its revised 
constitution makes provision for rep- 
resentation in the Association from a 
wide range of educational bodies in 
Canada, including the C.T.F. and its 
affiliated organizations such as the 


A.T.A. It has stolen a march on 
the C.T.F., in that it has already set 
up a permanent secretariat in charge 
of Dr. C. E. Phillips, of Toronto. 
There has been close collaboration in 
many matters between the C.E.A. 
and the C.T.F. in the past, and doubt- 
less this will continue in the future. 
Working in harmony, the two organi- 
zations most vitally concerned with 
education, one representing the ad- 
ministrators, and the other, the 
teachers, can accomplish much jn bet- 
tering educational opportunities and 
facilities across Canada, and can as- 
sure Canada taking her rightful 
place in world education in the fu- 
ture. 

. Sincerely, 

H. C. MELSNESS. 


Canadian Institute of International 


Affairs 


HE Canadian Institute of Inter- 


national Affairs, has 1,900 mem- 
bers in 24 branches throughout 
Canada. Its members meet to discuss, 
study or listen to experts on world 
affairs. It draws together business and 
professional men and professors and 
teachers, English and French-speak- 
ing, Canadians and visitors. Its mini- 
mum fee is $10.00 a year, but many 
members have shown their belief in 
its work by making substantially 
much greater contributions. These 
funds have been used to arrange that 
Canada be represented at unofficial 
international conferences and to sub- 
sidize research and the publication of 
books and pamphlets on Canadian 
public questions. 


More recently with help from the 
Carnegie Corporation, the Institute 
is offering quite gratis three services 
to the public. 


1. It is building a library of books, 
pamphlets and documents on inter- 
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national affairs, aiming to collect 
those not likely to be obtainable in 
Public Libraries. These can be bor- 
rowed by anyone. 

2. A full-time information Secre- 
tary and Librarian, working with the 
library resources and comprehensive 
files of periodicals and newspapers, 
are employed to supply any informa- 
tion requested. 

8. It publishes “Behind the Head- 
lines”—seven pamphlets a year. Each 
is about twenty small pages, attrac- 
tively printed, illustrated and cover- 
ed. Each, one may say, is written 
by leading authorities on its subject. 
For instance, recent pamphlets are: 
Atomic Energy and World Govern- 
ment, by Leopold Infeld; Divided 
China, by Maxwell S. Stewart. 

So many of us may wish to use 
the free library and information 
service or the cheap pamphlets avail- 
able at 230 Bloor St. W., Toronto 5. 

—ZJ. H. Biggar, Upper Canada 
College, Toronto. 


NEW! JUST PUBLISHED! 


Get this valuable teaching aid FREE! 


It’s just off the press! 


This attractively illustrated 
booklet “Help Make Canada 
Strong” will help you to ex- 
plain the importance of good 
nutrition to your students. 


It gives tables showing cal- 
orie needs for boys and girls 

. and for men and women 
aged 20 to 60 years. 


It explains about food essen- 
tials. It tells about the differ- 









ent vitamins — what they do 
and where they are found. 


In addition, it contains a 
list of Canada’s Food Rules 
which make it easy for stu- 
dents to remember important 
food facts needed every day. 


“Help Make Canada 
Strong” is FREE to teachers. 
Order enough copies so that 
every student in your class 
may have one. 


Fill in and mail Today - No obligation! 


Department 1211 
AMERICAN CAN COMPANY, HAMILTON, ONTARIO 






FREE! Please send ( ) copies of “Help Make 
Canada Strong”’ and ( canes S Sa er oat 
Edition of “ “The Canned Food Handbook’ 
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The New School Grants 


By Mr. A. P. Wilson, 






Manager School Grants Branch 
(Reprint from The Alberta School Trustee) 


T THE 1945 Session of the 


Legislature, a School Grants 

Act was passed to replace the Grants 
Act that has been in force since 1922. 
This Act was scheduled to come into 
force when proclaimed by the 
Lieutenant Governor in Council, and 
has just been proclaimed this week. 
Grants earned during the year 1946 
will be based on the new Grants Act. 
The 1945 School Grants Act gives 
very little information as to the grant 
that may be payable. It states only 
what grant may be paid for, and 
Section 2 of the Act gives the Minis- 
ter power to make regulations, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council, for the purpose 
of distributing the monies appropri- 
ated by the Legislature for grant 
purposes. So it is the Regulations 
that we are most concerned with now. 


Before those regulations were 
drawn up, we were aware of the 
amount of money that was available 
for grant purposes, for this fiscal 
year—$3,700,000.00. Any regula- 
tions that were drawn up had to fit 
in with that amount of money, and 
could not exceed it. But they have 
been so drawn that should more 
money be available in future years, 
or if the assessed valuations of 
School Districts or Divisions change, 
the rates of grant can be altered, 
with very little trouble to meet that 
change. Grants are to be based pri- 
marily on the services rendered and 
the ability of the District or Division 
to pay for such services. 

Most of the Schoo! Boards have 
already been advised of the amount 
of grant they may expect to receive 
under the new Act. Since those 
notices went out we have made some 
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changes in the method of computing 
the grant that I will mention later. 
Those changes may alter the total 
grant slightly but I do not think 
they will make much difference. In 
arriving at the figures sent you, we 
used the number of rooms in opera- 
tion at June 30, 1945, and took the 
assessment for the year 1945 to- 
gether with the vans operating dur- 
ing that year. The grant was then 
calculated on the assumption that 
each room would operate the full 
calendar year, and that each van 
had operated throughout the year, 
so that the figures you were advised 
of would be the maximum grant that 
could be earned based on the 1945 
rooms and assessment. But rooms or 
vans that only operate part of the 
year will be paid on a proportionate 
basis, so that the actual grant paid 
may be less than the advice you re- 
ceived. Under this new Act, some 
Districts and Divisions will actually 
receive less grant than under the old 
Act, but for this present year of~- 
1946, provision will be made where- 
by no District or Division will be 
paid less grant than it would have 
earned if the rates payable in 1945 
had still been in force. In 1947 the 
reduction in grant will be one-half 
of the difference between the old 
Act and the new Act, and by 1948 
all grants will be as outlined in this 
new Act and its attendant regula- 
tions. It is not expected that many 
schools will be affected by this reduc- 
tion in grant, and those that are 
affected will be wealthier Districts 
and Divisions and they will not suffer 
much by the reduction. 


Under the regulations of this new 
Act, if a School Board is required to 
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pay a full year’s teacher’s salary, 
then a full year’s grant will be paid 
for that room, irrespective of the 
number of teaching days in that 
year. This will eliminate the objec- 
tion to the old Act, under which a 
School Board found itself obligated 
to pay a full year’s salary, but only 
received grant for the actual num- 
ber of days taught in that year which 
might fall far short of the 200 days 
actually paid for. Grant will still be 
based on the calendar year from 
January 1 to December 31, and the 
operation for a year will be based 
on that period. If the operation is 
for, let us say, 165 days only between 
January 1 and December 31, the 
grant payable will be 165/200ths of 
the grant that room could earn. 
Teacher’s illnesses, if paid for, will 
be added to the number of days of 
operation, and attendance at the 
fall convention for not more than 
two days plus one day allowed for 
travelling, if required, will be in- 
cluded in the operation. Grant will 
also be allowed for School Fairs and 
School Festival. 


Let us now consider the regulations 
themselves. The scale of grant as set 
out in Section 1 will apply to all 
rooms, whether in cities, towns, vil- 
_ lages, consolidated or rural. An ele- 
mentary room is a room in which 
pupils in Grades from I to VI only 
are taught. Intermediate rooms are 
rooms for Grades VII, VIII and IX, 
and high-school rooms cover Grades 
X, XI and XII. Each elementary and 
intermediate room, Grades from I to 
IX, will earn a grant of $150.00 per 
annum. This section will cover most 
of the one-room schools in the Prov- 
ince, and is the same as the regular 
grant under the old Act. I might 
mention here that the inclusion of 
one or two Grade X pupils in a one- 
room school will not increase the 
grant for that room; an ungraded 
school cannot rank higher than ele- 
mentary and intermediate. In a 


graded school, a room that has pupils 
10 





in all three Divisions, elementary, 
intermediate and high, will be paid 
a grant of $200.00 per year. The 
grant for an intermediate room will 
be $250.00 per year. For an inter- 
mediate and high-school rvom, the 
grant will be $300.00 per year, and 
a high-school room will be paid 
$500.00 per year. You will see that 
Grade IX is no longer a_ high-school 
grade for grant’ purposes; it now be- 
longs in the intermediate grades. 


Grant for Home Economics and 
General Shop will be paid in accord- 
ance with the grades of pupils taught 
by those teachers, while grants for 
vocational rooms at the high-school 
level will receive a grant equal to a 
high-school room, and we will also 
pay for General Shop, Home Eco- 
nomics, Technical, Industrial and 
Commercial rooms, and Agriculture 
an additional grant of $150.00 for 
each full-time teacher employed. In 
circuits for General Shop and Home 
Economics that have received the 
Minister’s approval as under Section 
130 of the School Act, the grant will 
remain as it has been, 50% of the 
salaries and travelling expenses of 
the teachers, and the equipment grant 
in those circuits has not been 
changed. It will remain at 50% of 
the Board’s expenditure, subject to 
the maximum of $1,000.00 for the 
first year, and $100.00 per year 
thereafter. 

Grant in aid of equipment in other 
vocational rooms will be 25% of the 
Board’s expenditure, with a maximum 
of $200.00 for each teacher employ- 
ed. Instructors in such subjects as 
Physical Training, Music, or Art will 
be paid a grant in accordance with 
the grade of pupils taught. 

Turning next to transportation 
grants, you will find the scale to be 
paid in the grant statement given you. 
The grant payable is based on the 
mileage covered on one round trip 
each day and the rates shown are 
those for motor vans; a horse-drawn 
vehicle will receive a grant of 75% 
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of those rates. But those grants do 
not represent all the grant that is 
payable for transportation. When 
we come to equalization grants, you 
will find that a certain number of 
rooms will be allowed for pupils 
transported in vans or by private 
arrangements with parents. We will 
deal with that when we come to 
equalization grants. A minimum num- 
ber of pupils to be conveyed in each 
van will be set later. This minimum 
has not been definitely set yet. When 
individual arrangements are made 
with the parents of isolated children, 
a grant equal to 20% of the Board’s 
expenditure in this connection will 
be paid, and, in addition, the number 
of pupils for whom such arrange- 
ments are made will be figured in 
with the number of operating rooms, 
when equalization grants are being 
calculated. 


A grant of $25.00 per year will be 
paid for each pupil accommodated in 
a dormitory operated by the School 
Board. This grant will have to be 
based on the average attendance, so 
that a full year’s grant will not be 
paid for a pupil who only attends for 
one or two months. To get the aver- 
age attendance, a register will have 
to be kept for the dormitory. 


We now come to _ equalization 
grants. In a rural area the assess- 
ment that is used for municipal taxa- 
tion will be the assessment used for 
grant purposes. In any city, town, 
village or consolidated school that 
contains an urban area, the assess- 
ment of that urban area will be the 
valuation of land as used for social 
service tax, plus the total valuation 
of improvements before any reduc- 
tion that may be allowed by any 
council, plus either the valuation of 
all personal property in the district 
or one-half of the valuation of land 
as used for social service tax, which- 
ever is the greater. The sum of those 
three items will make up the assess- 
ment to be used for grant purposes 
in urban areas. 
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A change has been made in the 
method of determining the number 
of rooms for equalization grant pur- 
poses. From the statement of grant 
that you have, you will see that we 
had intended to add to the number 
of rooms in actual operation a frac- 
tional .03 rooms for each pupil con- 
veyed 2% miles but less than 5 
miles, .04 rooms for each pupil con- 
veyed 5 miles but less than 10 miles, 
and .05 rooms for each pupil con- 
veyed 10 miles or over. This would 
have been fine for the school with 
an enrolment of 25 pupils, since they 
could receive credit of a room and 
a quarter and would in addition get 
the van grant. But the little school 
with only five or six pupils would 
lose out here, as they would only get 
credit for a quarter of a room for 
those ‘pupils. Some other method had 
to be found to cover this situation. 
It was therefore decided to lower 
the above fractions to .02 .03 and .04 
for pupils conveyed, and raise the 
mileage to 6 miles and 12 miles, and 
in addition to allow .2 of a room for 
each school with an enrolment of at 
least 5 pupils that is closed and the 
pupils transported to a centralized 
school. By dividing the total number 
of rooms obtained in this manner 
into the assessment obtained as out- 
lined, we will then have the average 
assessment per classroom. In a city 
or town school, the minimum assess- 
ment required to operate a class- 
room has been set at $100,000.00. 
For each deficiency of one thousand 
that the average assessment per 
classroom bears to that minimum of 
$100,000.00 a grant of $9.00 per 
room will be paid. As an example, 
let us suppose we have a town School 
District of. 10 rooms, and we have 
found that the average assessment 
per classroom is $90,000.00. This 
assessment of $90,000.00 per room 
gives us a deficiency, in thousands, 
of 10 from the minimum of $100,- 
000.00, and this deficiency of 10 
would be multiplied by the rate of 
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$9.00 per room to give an equaliza- 
tion grant of $90.00 for each room, 
or a total of $900.00 for the ten 
rooms in operation. 

For a village School District the 
minimum assessment has been set at 
$105,000.00 and the rate of grant 
is the same rate as in the town dis- 
trict, $9.00 per room for each 
deficiency of $1,000.00. 

In consolidated schools the mini- 
mum assessment has been set at 
$110,000.00, and in rural schools 
and School Divisions the minimum 
assessment is $120,000.00, but in the 
latter cases, consolidated, rural and 
divisions, the rate of grant will vary 
according to the average assessment 
per classroom. If the assessment is 
less than $25,000.00 per classroom, 
the rate of grant for each $1,000.00 
deficiency will be $16.00; if the 
assessment is $25,000.00 but less 
than $50,000.00, the rate per room 
is reduced to $13.00; if $50,000.00 
but less than $75,000.00, the rate 
per room is $11.00; if $75,000.00 
but less than $100,000.00, the rate 
will be $10.00; and if between $100,- 
000.00 and $119,999.00, the rate per 
classroom is $9.00. As an example, 
let us take a Division with 48 
operating rooms and 2 additional 
rooms allowed’ for conveyance of 
pupils—50 rooms in all—the assess- 
ment of this Division being $3,500,- 
000.00, then the average assessment 
per class room would be $70,000.00 
and the deficiency in thousands from 
$120,000.00 would be 50. According 
to the scale, an assessment of $70,- 
000.00 gives a grant of $11.00 for 
each deficiency of $1,000.00. The 
grant per classroom therefore would 
be 50 times $11.00, or $550.00, and 
since we had 50 classrooms, the total 
equalization grant would be 550 
times 50, or $27,500.00. 

In connection with this minimum 
assessment, a town school operating 
by itself takes a minimum of $100,- 
000 per room; however, if this town 
school is part of a Division, the 
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urban and rural assessment for the 
whole Division is added together, 
and the minimum assessment in Divi- 
sions has been set at $120,000.00. 
That is some inducement for urban 
schools to enter into School Divisions, 
particularly those with smaller assess- 
ments. 


Those grants constitute the main 
grants that can be earned by a 
School District or Division, but the 
total grants earned by any district 
or Division must not exceed 80% of 
the cost of operation for the year, 
and that cost of operation will be 
secured from the Auditor’s Reports. 
In School Divisions we have been 
able to secure fairly reliable reports 
from the auditors, but our experi- 
ence in checking reports from some 
districts still operating independently 
would indicate that the report can- 
not be relied upon when dealing with 
revenue and expenditure for the 
year. We may have some trouble in 
applying this section of the Act in 
cases where it may be applicable. 

A grant equal to 25% of the cost 
of approved permanent equipment 
for teaching of Science, Art, Music, 
or Physical Education, and including 
projectors and radio receivers, will 
be paid up to a maximum of $500.00 
or $10.00 per teacher, whichever is 
the greater. A School Division ‘with 
eighty teachers could go up to $800.00 
per year. 

Grant in aid of night school will 
remain as it was in the old Act, 
either 50% or 60% of the teacher’s 
salary, depending upon the subjects 
taught, in small centres, and 40% of 
salaries in schools that employ more 
than 30 teachers. 

For the present, the Department 
will continue the payment of isola- 
tion bonuses to teachers in the out- 
lying districts of the Province. This 
bonus will depend entirely upon how 
isolated the school really is, and on 
the living conditions in that district. 

Where a separate school has been 
established in the same area as a 
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public school, both districts will be 
paid at the same rate of grant. The 
assessment of each district will be 
added together, the number of rooms 
in each district will be added, and 
the assessment per classroom obtain- 
ed from these totals. Each district 
will then be paid according to the 
number of rooms maintained in each. 


Building grants, as approved by 
the Minister, may be paid to assist 
any school district or School Division, 
particularly in the erection of a first 
school house. 

In regard to average attendance, a 
two-room high school will be required 
only to maintain a daily average at- 
tendance of 15 pupils, for each teach- 
er in those high-school rooms. 








intermediate 
rooms, or if more than two high- 
school rooms are operated, the aver- 
age will remain at 20 per teacher. 


In elementary and 


As I said earlier, if more money 
should be available in the future, the 
rate of equalization grant can be 
changed with very little trouble; the 
minimum assessment per classroom 
could be raised, but for each raise 
of $5,000.00 in this minimum, an 
increase of nearly half a _ million 
dollars would be required. An in- 
crease of $1.00 per room in the scale 
of grant would take almost as much. 
However, at present we only have 
$3,700,000.00 for grant purposes, 
and the grants as indicated will take 
up all of that amount. 


Excerpts from Income War Tax Act 


Exemptions and Deductions 


The following are sections of the 
Income War Tax Act with respect to 
income-tax deductions for married 
persons, and which become effective 
January, 1947. 


Section 5 (c) 

Exemptions and Deductions—Fif- 
teen hundred dollars in the case of a 
taxpayer who, during the taxation 
year, was 
(i) a married person who supported 
his spouse and whose spouse was resi- 
dent in any part of His Majesty’s 
dominions or in a country contiguous 
to Canada, or, residing elsewhere, was 
a subject or citizen of a country as- 
sociated or allied with Canada in the 
conduct of the war that commenced in 
September, nineteen hundred and 
thirty-nine, and was prevented by rea- 
son of such war, or prohibited by law, 
from entering or landing in Canada; 


Sec. 5 (3) 
Reduction of Deduction—If during 
a taxation year the spouse of a mar- 
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ried person described by subpara- 
graph {i) of paragraph (c) of sub- 
section one of this section. 

(a) has an income of more than two 
hundred and fifty dollars and not 
more than seven hundred and fifty 
dollars, the deduction of fifteen hun- 
dred dollars permttted to the married 
person by the said paragraph (c) 
shall be reduced by the amount by 
which the income of the spouse is in 
excess of two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars; or 

(b) has an income of more than seven 
hundred and fifty dollars, the said 
married person and spouse are each 
entitled only to the deduction of seven 
hundred and fifty dollars permitted by 
the said paragraph (c). 


“At least,’”’ said the crestfallen 
jockey, “I didn’t finish last. I noticed 
two horses behind me.” 

“Why, man,” replied the irate 
owner, “those horses were running 
in the next race.” 
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Sight-Saving Practices in 
Home and School 


Continued 
(Sixth Article in the Sight-Saving Series) 


By Thyra Huil 


VERYONE in charge of children 

anywhere has a definite respon- 
sibility for safeguarding young eyes. 
No one intentionally neglects such an 
important subject; but generally it is 
not given any thought, simply be- 
cause most people know little or 
nothing about it. Children should be 
trained, from the time they are small, 
to move to a well-lighted part of the 
room with their books, papers, cut- 
outs, etc. How frequently they run 
to the darker corners and joyfully 
sprawl on the floor to read their 
“funnies.” It takes three times as 
much light to read a newspaper as 
it does a well-printed book. Sight- 
saving habits formed early in life 
would prevent countless cases of eye- 
strain. 


Posture 

Just as good posture prevents back 
and foot trouble, so also it prevents 
eye trouble. The eyes actually func- 
tion better when the head is kept 
erect. For one thing, there is better 
light on the working surface; for an- 
other, the body does not tire so easily 
and consequently there is less eye 
strain. Children should be taught to 
sit well back in their seats so that 
they will not tend to slump. 


Position of Window Blinds 


The placing of blinds is an ex- 
tremely important matter. Many 
teachers and parents do not realize 
that most of the light for the part of 
the room away from the windows 
comes from the upper part of the 
windows. Just take note of the num- 
ber of rooms you enter where the 
blinds are always drawn over the 
upper third or even half of the win- 
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dow. Such an arrangement is waste- 
ful of valuable daylight. 


Good Eyes or Good Plants 

While speaking of windows there 
are still many schoolrooms and 
homes where the health of the plants 
is considered of greater value than 
the health of the eyes. Everyone en- 
joys pretty plants; but they can be 
arranged in such a way that they do 
not rob the children of the light they 
should have. 


Curtains or Straining Eyes 

There are, too, many places where 
people have just not stopped to think 
how much light is cut off by even 
sheer curtains. Schools should never 
have curtains of any kind. Homes, 
of course, must have drapes; but they 
should be chosen and placed to allow 
as much light as possible. 


Silhouettes 

Sometimes cut-outs of various 
kinds and colors are pasted on the 
glass of windows; or ornaments are 
placed on ledges. These are not at 
all easily seen, since they become 
simply _ silhouettes. The eye is 
strained in trying to see them against 
the light. Eyes should not be at- 
tracted toward light but away from 
it. This becomes much more of a 
problem when we consider the ques- 
tion of the position in the room of 
a teacher. The light should be on the 
face of the speaker. Better that one 
pair of eyes should be strained rather 
than forty. Make a mental check 
and recall how weary and blurred 
your eyes have become after watch- 
ing, for some length of time, the sil- 
houetted features or head of a teach- 
er, lecturer or speaker who stood 
against or near the windows. 
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Congratulations ! 


Recent Appointments to the Faculty of 
Education, University of Alberta 








H. T. Coutts, M.A. 
H. T. Sparby, B.Sc. M.A 


Recent Appointments as Divisional Superintendents 





O. P. Larson, B.Se., B.Ed. G. H. Lambert, B.A. A. L. Schrag, B.A. 


T. K. Creighton, M. A. 





S. D. Simonson, B.Sc. oe 
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REPORT on the C.T.F. 


By John W. Barnett’ 


NE WHO had the honor and 

privilege of representing his 
Province at, and of organizing, the 
preliminary Conference of the 
C.T.F., Calgary, 1919, and further, 
who has served as the Provincial rep- 
resentative, with one exception, 
every year since, felt subconsciously 
impelled to review the whole field of 
development of the organization 
since its inception as it unfolded it- 
self before his mind’s eye when mak- 
ing his official goodbye as the cur- 
tain lowered on the last Convention 
at Chateau Laurier Hotel, Ottawa, 
the week ending August 16. Then, 
and now, and in between—incidents 
humorous and otherwise; good cam- 
araderie, sometimes, but not too 
often, spiced with pepper; resultant, 
worthwhile friendships past and pres- 
ent; glorious trips and elaborate 
functions; distinguished visitors to 
the conference room (including a 
Prime Minister of Canada on one 
occasion, and on another, the acting 
Prime Minister); the honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Law conferred on 
three Presidents and on the veteran 
General Secretary—all composing a 
vivid, even startling picture of mus- 
tard seed germination, growth, ex- 
pansion, development and justifying 
faith as being the substance of things 
hoped for. It might well be said now 
that the Canadian Teachers’ Federa- 
tion with its 50,000 affiliated mem- 
bers from the Island in the East to 
the Island in the West is no longer 
merely an organization; it is more: it 
is an institution which might be de- 
fined here as an established order of 
a public character which is a per- 
sistent feature in our national life. 
Since its inception the C.T.F. has 
been in the forefront on all matters 
pertaining to the interests of the 
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teachers and those committed to their 
charge... It is not hidebound with 
the exigencies of provincial educa- 
tional influences and prejudices, al- 
though unavoidably these do impinge 
to some extent on the outlook of 
delegates from the respective prov- 
inces. - Nevertheless, each annual 
conference develops more and more 
frank interchange of provincial view- 
points, ironing out the rough edges, 
and sending back the provincial rep- 
resentatives with a charge, even an 
enthusiasm, to advocate and promote 
policies nation-wide in character with 
respect to objectives of significance 
to citizenship and professional mat- 
ters of import, not only to the teach- 
ers, but to the Canadian citizens of 
tomorrow. As an outstanding ex- 
ample of this the writer commends 
his readers to scan the National Pol- 
icy of the C.T.F. adopted at the last 
Ottawa Convention, and which will 
appear in a later issue of the maga- 
zine. 


A .rank and file member of any 
one of the affiliated organizations 
might conceivably question—yes, we 
have heard them actually do so— 
whether or not the C.T.F. is really 
worthwhile to him and his fellow 
teachers; for example, is it worth the 
40c per capita fee paid by the A.T.A., 
involving an expenditure from our 
funds of over $2,000 per annum. 
Surely the foregoing of itself directs 
an affirmative answer, or perhaps it 
might be more practically posed thus 
in the negative: Can the A.T.A. or 
any other provincial organization of 
teachers afford to remain unaffili- 
ated? Then, of course, the response 
must be decisively, No! Every pro- 
vincial group with the exception of 
the French Roman Catholic teachers 
(who, by the way, are now taking 
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steps towards affiliation) now be- 
long to the C.T.F. Each and every 
province is different; here is one 
province far advanced in certain re- 
spects, but not in all: professional 
status, teacher training, curricula, 
pensions, salaries, security of ten- 
ure, official representation, depart- 
mental recognition, machinery of in- 
ternal organization, large units, etc. 
Another may show much light and 
shade in other respects. The real 
point is that there must be nation- 
wide understanding as between pro- 
vincial organizations, understanding 
which would be impossible to secure 
and develop except through personal 
interchange of opinion, emulation 
and conference which the C.T.F., and 
the C.T.F. only, can provide in any 
dignified or effective manner. A 
backward province in any regard in- 
evitably serves as a brake or drag on 
the more advanced; in like manner, 
an advanced province serves as a 
spur or incentive to others. And so 
the story goes on from convention to 
convention and from year to year, 
each province contributing its quota 
of “bench marks” set for others to 
reach towards; each provincial dele- 
gation returning with a determina- 
tion to see to it that their own prov- 
ince, at least, shall not launch or 
pursue any policy detrimental to the 
progress and welfare of the others. 
The last Convention proceedings 
with respect to the items composing 
the proposed “‘National Policy of the 
C.T.F.” is an outstanding exemplifi- 
cation of each for all and all for 
each. To say the least, the debate 
was “lively” and feeling was tense; 
however, the fundamental principle 
of “confederation” was invoked, that 
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all provinces should pull together as 
a confederated whole, without pre- 
judice towards any one. Had some 
of the proposed clauses of the Na- 
tional Policy been adopted in the 
original form, they would have tend- 
ed to injure the prospects or limit 
the objectives of some provinces ‘al- 
ready much advanced beyond the 
proposals embodied in certain items 
of the draft proposal. , 


Here is the comment by a new 
delegate to the Convention (Miss 
Hilda K. Kinney, Manitoba) which 
hits the bull’s-eye: “No doubt as 
you read through this mass of ma- 
terial you are struck by the fact that 
each province is attempting to 
achieve an excellence; that we have 
many common goals and potential 
powers. Let us sort out the com- 
mon bonds which hold us together, 
forget our provincialism and build 
towards a greater unity of purpose. 
It is my sincere belief that in the 
spread of knowledge of our Provin- 
cial Organizations we have the great- 
est force for peace and power.” 


All in all, therefore, teachers 
everywhere in every province are 
urged to tread warily in the direction 
of loose questioning of the worth- 
whileness of the Canadian teachers’ 
national organization. But for con- 
federation, surely few could con- 
sciously argue that the several units 
which now compose the Dominion of 
Canada could or would have prog- 
ressed and advanced to their present 
economic position or participated as 
a world power; and it is suggested in 
all earnestness and with deepest con- 
viction that, relatively, the position 
of Canadian education, with all its 
impediments and disabilities of inti- 
mate provincial control and finan- 
cial support, can never effectively 
progress and advance the cause of 
child or teacher except by and 
through a confederation of all Cana- 
dian provincial teachers’ organiza- 
tions. 
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The last convention was a signifi- 
cant one in other fundamental re- 
spects: (a) It reaffirmed the policy 
of the same fee per individual mem- 
ber payable to the C.T.F. through 
his affiliated organization, irrespec- 
tive of the number of members in his 
province. (b) It reaffirmed the 
principle of equal representation at 
the Annual Conference—three from 
each and every province. 


Furthermore, the Articles of In- 
corporation of the C.T.F. under Do- 
minion Government Statute were 
finally approved after intensive com- 
mittee work and thorough debate on 
the floor. 


Having the Convention at the 
Capital City of Canada, while parlia- 
ment was in session, not only enabled 
the C.T.F. delegates to steal an oc- 
easional “peek” at parliament, but 
it also enabled the Acting Prime 
Minister, the Hon. St. Laurent, to de- 
liver an address to the Convention. 
However, the writer, while enjoying 
the Acting Prime Minister’s polished 
address (see page 43 of this issue) 
and the spirit of respect and appreci- 
ation shown to the teachers of Can- 
ada and the work of education (in 
that he left the House in Session to 
appear officially before the Confer- 
ence), could not but feel a measure 
of disappointment at the noncommit- 
tal nature of his reference to the 
question of Dominion Government 
aid to education. Or was it non- 
committal? Many of the delegates 
present were very disappointed any- 
way, as Hon. St. Laurent’s remarks 
tended to imply: Education is a 
very fundamental, almost sacred, 
matter of supreme import to the 
nation; however, if you want more 
adequate financial support for edu- 
cation, all you have to do is get 
solidly behind and support the pana- 
cea for all such perplexities, the re- 
port of the Rowell-Sirois Commis- 
sion, 
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Again, the Convention appreciat- 
ed the honor of being visited by M. 
J. Coldwell, M.P., Dominion leader 
of the C.C.F., who delivered an in- 
spiring address at a banquet tendered 
by the O.T.F.; (at which function, 
also, the Honorary Degree of Doctor 
of Law was conferred by the Uni- 
versity of Ottawa on the C.T.F. 
President, O. V. B. Miller, of Fred- 
ricton, N.B.). It was with a measure 
of concern that one recalled this was 
the first appearance of Major Cold- 
well before the C.T.F. Convention 
since he resigned as Secretary of the 
Federation in 1932. (Somebody 
must have forgotten something at 
times when M. J. Coldwell should 
have been called to mind.) Anyway, 
the warmth of his welcome was in- 
deed overflowing, and his presence, 
at long last, deeply appreciated. 


Mr. Solon E. Low, Dominion 
leader of the Social Credit Party, 
received hearty applause from the 
Convention, after introduction by an 
Alberta delegate, who paid tribute 
to an old friend, an ex-Alberta 
Teacher, an enthusiastic member of 
the A.T.A., a past Minister of Edu- 
cation for Alberta, and one who had 
left his mark on Alberta education. 
Mr. Low’s “as-one-teacher-to-another” 
talk left no doubt in our minds that 
his heart constantly reverts to the 
teachers and children of Canada. 


Amongst other distinguished teach- 
ers who squeezed time from the 
House to make a call at the Conven- 
tion were: G. H. Castleden, M.P. for 
Saskatchewan, a past delegate to the 
C.T.F., and F. S. Saplithy, M.P., 
a past member and worker in the 
Manitoba Teachers’ Society. 


Where visiting teachers DINE and 
meet their friends. 
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With respect to the mass of ma- 
terial in the form of reports for 
consideration by the Convention— 
Provincial Reports; Pensions; Na- 
tional Policy of C.T.F.; Incorpora- 
tion of C.T.F.; Salaries; Legislative 
Changes in the Respective Provinces; 
Research; Adult Education; Provin- 
cial Magazines; Tenure, and Boards 
of Reference; Larger Units; Radio 
in Schools; Relations with Govern- 
ment; Departments of Education; 
Trustees—well, just how can one 
cover the volumes of material with 
which the delegates had to deal? 
Such a coverage would require a 





whole issue of the Magazine. So 
readers will understand why func- 
tions, entertainment and other items 
which so often form part and parcel 
of a national convention must now 
be curtailed. Perhaps the delegates 
now lose much with this enforced 
curtailment of the old-time chats and 
swapping of yarns in the hotel mez- 
zanine floors and elsewhere—and all 
that went with them. The C.T.F. 
delegate’s job is no longer a sine- 
cure by any means: it is a long, hard 
grind morning, noon and night, with 
a barest minimum of intermissions 
and relaxation. 


for the ASKING 


By C. C. Evoy 


Health Education Division, Department of Public Health 


EARS AGO when I was teaching 


school I often wondered where 
I could obtain reliable information 
on which to base my health lessons. 
A serious matter, you will agree. 
Health is one of the major studies 
on the curriculum. A comprehensive 
outline had been provided. The skele- 
ton was there, but where was the 
meat? 

Well, with what I thought was 
considerable ingenuity, I gathered 
together a certain amount of source 
material. These consisted of a copy 
or two of some out-dated textbooks, 
an almanac which might well be con- 
sidered rather partial to a certain 
well-advertised line of pills, and 
some medi¢al books, which required 
constant translation before the ma- 
terial they provided could be passed 
on to my pupils. Add to this a selec- 
tion of pamphlets thoughtfully pre- 
pared by an insurance company and 
you have the limit of my resources. 

In this wealth I was more fortun- 
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ate than some teachers who, I am 
told, had less information than I had. 
My purpose in mentioning my own 
experience is simply to introduce the 
thought that the situation is now 
much more satisfactory. While it is 
true that some enterprising young 
writer has yet to prepare a complete 
text covering the phases of health 
outlined in the course of study, 
nevertheless the Department of Pub- 
lic Health for Alberta has a wealth 
of material which is available to 
teachers in Alberta without cost. 


To be somewhat more specific, we 
have for distribution to teachers 
what we call “Health Kits.” These 
are composed of pamphlets and book- 
lets on such important health topics 
as communicable diseases, cancer, 
services of the Department of Public 
Health, sanitation, vaccination, hos- 
pital and sanitoria, pest control and 
social hygiene. These have been pre- 
pared in two parts, one for Grade 
IX and the other for high-school 
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students. They’re yours for the ask- 
ing. 

Speaking of health education (a 
subject very near to me) I may say 
at this point that your Department 
of Health is sponsoring a series of 
radio programs which are on the air 
over CKUA every Thursday evening 
at 8:15. These involve a touch of 
drama and music, thereby being more 
palatable for the general listening 
than straight talks on health. 

If you are in range of CKUA, 
listen in and then tell us your re- 
action; but if you are not in the 
CKUA sphere, why not drop a line 
to your favorite station asking if 
they too would carry these programs? 
Maybe something will come of it. 

Finally, there is the film service 
which is available from this office. 
Everybody likes a movie, and when 
the subject-matter of a lesson can be 
presented in this agreeable form, it 
takes the hard work out of the whole 
thing. That we learn more easily, 
and more, by visual methods has 
been proven long ago. If there is 
the necessary machine in your school, 
by all means write to this office for 
health films. Or maybe you have an 





“We're takin’ a poll to find out 

how many people laid aside a tidy 

nest egg for the future— and 
where they laid it’" 
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Audio-Visual Aids’ Branch catalogue. 
You'll find our films listed in it. 

So come on you teachers who still 
have difficulty in obtaining reliable 
information on health. Drop us a 
line at the Administration Building 
in. Edmonton, and we shall be glad 
to do all we can to help you with 
your problems. Remember this serv- 
ice is yours for the asking. Use it. 


A lawyer was cross-examining a 
witness. He asked, “And you say you 
called on Mrs. Jones, May 2? Now 
will you tell the jury just what she 
said.” 

“I object to the question,” inter- 
rupted the lawyer for the other side. 

There was nearly an hour’s argu- 
ment between the Counsel and finally 
the Judge allowed the question. 

“Now, as I was saying,” the first 
lawyer began again. ““What did Mrs. 
Jones say to you on May 2?” 

“Nothing,” ‘replied the witness. 
“She was not at home.” 


Empress and 


Carlton Hotels 
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Priced Hotels 


Dining Room Service 
Telephone in Every Room 
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How Do You Say It? 


This is a series of articles, the substance of radio talks by 






Duncan Innes, M.A., 


UR LETTER S has a crooked 


shape, and is a character that 
is as crooked as its shape, according 
to some accounts. . . . Sometimes it 
has a clear hissing sound; sometimes 
it has the sound of Z. ... In HISS 
we have the clear sibilant, but drop 
an S and we have HIS with a Z 
sound. . . . Perhaps you think this 
crooked letter can’t fool you. If so, 
go over the list below with care, but 
don’t say you weren’t warned. 


ABSURD—abZURD or abSURD? 
ASIA—aAzha or Asha? 


DIAGNOSE—DIagnose or DlIagnos? 
DECIMAL—DEZimal or DESimal? 


EQUATION—eKWaAzhun or eKWA- 
shun? 

GREASE—GREEZ or GREES? 

ISLAM—IZlam or ISlam? 

KISMET—KIZmet or KISmet? 

PRESENTIMENT— preZENTiment 
or preSENTiment? 


SEISMIC—SIZEmic or SISEmic? 
SACRIFICE — SACrifize or SACri- 
fise? 
TRANSACT—tranZAKT or 
SAKT? 
UNISON—UNizun or UNisun? 
USAGE—UZij or USij? 
VERSION—VURzhun or VURshun? 
VENISON—VENizun or VENisun? 


Now, if you are sure, and if you 
have marked each word carefully to 
cut off all retreat, read on. It may 
be fair to remind you that we Cana- 
dians have an unusual love of the 
Z sound for S; perhaps you may 
wish to go over the list once again 
before going on. What follows is 
based on the opinions of several 
dictionaries. 

ABSURD takes the S sound only. . 
The British prefer ASIA with the §S, 





tran- 
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Strathcona High School, over Station CJCA at 1:15 Sunday afternoons 





Canadians the Z; both are correct. 
The same rule is true of Caucasian 
and Persian. If PERSHan sounds 
odd to you, just think what our 
PURZHan does to an Englishman. 


‘DIAGNOSE takes the Z sound in 


Britain just as in NOSE; the Ameri- 
cans give it the S sound. Both are 
heard in Canada. By the way, NOSE 
rhymes with ROSE and CLOSE, but 
what about DOSE? You need to spell 
that with a Z (DOZE) to get the 
same effect. . DECIMAL is correct 
only with the S sound, though the 
other is common enough here. 
EQUATION has the S sound in Bri- 
tain, but on this side of the Atlantic, 
we like the Z sound. . GREASE is 
GREES in Canada whether it is noun 
or verb. . In Britain, the noun is 
GREES, the verb GREEZ. The Brit- 
ish generally prefer GREEZY to 
GREESY for GREASY. . ISLAM is 
better with the S sound; so too with 
that other Oriental word KISMET. 
KISMET means fate or destiny. 
PRESENTIMENT takes either the 
S or Z sound; the Z leads. For 
SEISMIC the Z is preferred but the 
S is acceptable. . Opinions on SACRI- 
FICE are various. Some dictionaries 
show a distinction between noun and 
verb. . Generally, the S sound has the 
preference for both uses. . The British 
give TRANSACT a Z sound; Ameri- 
cans an §. Canadians do not agree 
among themselves about it. The same 
goes for UNISON. We agree with the 
British on a Z for USAGE while 
Americans like the S. We agree with 
the Americans on a Z in VERSION, 
while the British like the S. The last 
two statements aren’t the same. 
Everybody agrees that VENISON 
has a Z sound, and smart people in 
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Britain pronounce VENISON in TWO 
syllables. . We should notice, further, 
that some spellings may have either 
sound. . HOUSE, USE, and others are 
nouns with S but verbs with Z. . Then 
think of that spelling terror LOOSE 


and LOSE. . Perhaps now you will 
agree that S is a crook among 
letters. . . 


The recent hangings at Nurem- 
berg helped to reveal that high- 
school pupils are quite unaware of 
the distinction between HANGED 
and HUNG. . Pictures are HUNG on 
the wall, but men are HANGED for 
certain crimes. . That, may not be 
pretty but it is a useful distinction. . 


The Chinese have their misfor- 
tunes, but Chinese youngsters are 
saved one great worry when they go 
to school: they don’t have to learn 
grammar. It may be said that Cana- 
dian school children don’t learn 
grammar, either, but that is true for 
a different reason. . We have plenty 
of grammar to be learned, and per- 
haps its study might help Canadian 
children to better expression, -but 
we ignore grammar. Chinese is dif- 
ferent. The best the Chinese can do 
is to make a distinction between 
FULL and EMPTY words. They seem 
to be totally ignorant of nouns, com- 
plements, retained indirect objects, 
and the other refinements of English. 
To the CHINESE, FULL words have 
meaning; the EMPTY words are the 
connectives. For example, IN ORDER 
THAT is an empty word, or phrase. 
Can you think of anything so empty 
as IN ORDER THAT when TO alone 
will do as well? 


In English literature and still to 
some extent in speech, AYE (pro- 
nounced EYE) means YES. . It is 
sometimes spelled AY. To say AYE 
for YES may sound old-fashioned, 
but it is still as good as O.K. for the 
same purpose. Besides, what would 
the navy be without its hearty: AYE, 
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AYE, SIR. AYE is still used in some_ 
Parliaments to express a YES vote, | 
and we have: Those in favor say 
AYE, and The AYES have it. . The 
other AYE (pronounced as the name: 
of A) as used in poetic language 
means EVER or ALWAYS. Since’ 
the two are usually spelled alike, ' 
only the reading of the sentence or 
the punctuation will tell which is’ 
which. . . 

A last word, from Alice in Wonder- 
land: 

“Speak English,” said the Eaglet. 
“I don’t know the meaning of half 
these long words and, what’s more, 
I don’t believe you do, either.” 


A useful and entertaining enter- 
prise can be worked out in the local 
history of any school district, village, 
town, or city. Such an enterprise 
gives an opportunity for original re- 
search and gives a first-hand view 
of history, economics, sociology, and 
other social studies. Old-timers are 
usually: very willing to cooperate, 
but the old-timers are becoming 
noticeably fewer each year. The 
pupils will find it interesting to 
learn about the earliest settlers and 
how they lived, the names they gave 
to places and why, when the railway 
came through, and other information 
peculiar to the place. Lists of mayors, 
councillors, school board members, 
teachers and clergymen are worth 
preserving. A copy of the results of 
such an enterprise would be wel- 
comed by the Alberta Geographic 
Board. The secretary of the Board 
is the Provincial Librarian, Mrs, 
Gostick, at the Legislative Buildings, 
Edmonton... . 


French’s 1947 Catalogue of 
New Plays 
Mailed Free on Request 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


Play Publishers 
480 University Avenue 
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SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF DIVISIONAL SALARY SCHEDULES 
FOR 48 SCHOOL DIVISIONS PROVINCE OF ALBERTA 


SEPTEMBER, 1946 


1. 
Table showing minimum salaries 
in different classifications. 


Annual Number of Divisions 
Salaries rin. 
4-room 
El. Int. .S School 
$1000 6 


2 
1050 21 5 
1100 Ss if 
1150 2 6 
1200 1 10 
1250 1 

4 

3 
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Table showing Total Amount of 
Increments. 


Total in Number of 
Increments Divisions 
$350 2 
400 2 
450 5 
500 23 
550 4 
600 10 
650 0 
700 2 


V. 
Table showing Allowance for Uni- 
versity Degree. 


Amount (a) Bache- (b) Second 
Per Annum lor’s Degree Degree 
$ 0 0 35 

50 1 1 
100 4 10 
150 4 1 
200 21 1 

250 4 
300 10 
350 2 
400 1 
450 0 
500 1 


Il. 

Table showing maximum salaries 
in different classifications. 
Annual Number of Divisions 
Salaries Prin. 


4-room 
Int. H.S School 
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Table showing Number of Annual 
Increments of different amounts. 


Amount of Number of 
Annual Increments Increments 
$ 50 166 
60 69 
70 4 
75 74 
80 10 
90 5 
100 54 


VI. 

Table showing Allowance for 

Partial Degrees. 
No. of Divisions 

No allowance 6 

An amount for each year of 


University . 26 
An amount for each 
University course 16 


_ Table showing Allowance for Pre- 
vious experience. 
No. of Divisions 


Full allowance 26 
Partial allowance 22 
No allowance 0 
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VII. 

Table showing Allowances in Prin- 
cipals’ salaries for Supervision and 
Administration of a 4-room school. 


—, Per annum No. of Divisions 
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bo 
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NOTE: Information not available for 
East Smoky, Grande Prairie, Peace 
River and Vermilion. 


Prepared by Provincial Salary 
Schedule Survey Committee: 


Massie, Bruce B., Chairman 
Walker, B. E., Secretaey 
Hennig, R. 

Andrews, A. G. } A.S.T.A, 
Ansley, Eric C. 

Barnett, J. W. A.T.A. 


ADDITIONAL TABLES 


A. Table showing total salary for 5 
years service. 


$5500 2 
2 
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B. Table showing total salary for 

0 years’ service. 
$12,200 
400 
600 
800 
13,000 
200 
400 
600 
800 
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CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP 


(Excerpt from an address by the Hon. Paul Martin, Secretary of State of 
Canada, at a dinner given by the Granby Chamber of Commerce on 
October 17, 1946.) 


The outstanding features of the 
Canadian Citizenship Act are: 

1. The Act provides for the es- 
tablishment and recognition of Ca- 
nadian Citizenship. Formerly, the 
only definition of Canadian citizen- 
ship was td be found in the Immigra- 
tion Act. In future, all Canadian 
passports will carry the word, ‘“Cana- 
dian Citizen,” a right which was not 
formerly general. 

2. Native-born Canadians, or 
British subjects domiciled in Canada, 
brides of Canadian servicemen, and 
all those who now possess naturaliza- 
tion certificates, are declared to be 
Canadian citizens immediately. 
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3. British subjects will be sup- 
plied with Canadian citizenship pa- 
pers upon request after establishing 
legal residence in Canada. 

4. A Canadian woman will have 
the right to retain Canadian nation- 
ality even though she marries a man 
of any other nationality. 
who marry Canadian citizens will 
qualify for Canadian citizenship one 
year after establishing residence. 

5. The Act provides for encour- 
agement of education in citizenship 
for those applying for naturalization, 
and gives the Secretary of State res- 
ponsibility for taking steps to pro- 
vide such facilities as are necessary. 
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“Dental Instruction is easier, 
more effective and more 
resultful with Ipana’s 5-Way 
Plan”, says Ontario Teacher 


Trana's 5-Way Plan for Dental 
Health will work in your classroom and you will be gratified 
at its success. Your pupils’ interest will be held by the unique 
model of a set of teeth and D.D. Tooth Brush used for classroom 


demonstration of correct brushing technique. 


Use Ipana’s 5-Way Plan to make dental health instruc- 
tion easier and more successful for you. 


Fit the Ipana Plan into your Fall schedule. Complete the 
coupon — today —and speed the benefit you will derive from 
this helpful material. 
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Coloured _Individ- 
ual Certificate for 
pupils who qualify 
under plan require- 
ments. Vv 


Larger-than-life-size model of a set 
ofteeth with D.D. tooth brush for 
dental care demonstration 


: x 
Giant Certificate 
awarded when an 
entire class qualifies. 


Hygivne Records (hold he We pinnae Coloured wall ch tled “Wh: 
ygiene Records (holds this 5-Way i “ 
records for 20 children.) Dental Health.” do teeth ache?” (Size 19 x 26' 


FILL IN THIS COUPON COMPLETELY—AND MAIL IT NOW! 


Bristol-Myers Company of Canada Limited, 
Educational Dept. H8, 3035 St. Antoine Street, Montreal 30, Que. 
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W. J. Kelly 
NE OF THE most widely known 


educationalists in northern Al- 
berta, and holder of many offices in 
educational, sport and community or- 
ganizations, Wilmer John Kelly, of 
Edmonton, died on Wednesday, 
October 16, 1946, at the age of 64. 
Mr. Kelly had been ill since resign- 
ing as Principal of the Highlands 
Intermediate and Public School about 
eighteen months ago. 

Mr. Kelly started teaching in Al- 
berta about forty years ago, after 
graduating from the Normal College 
at Hamilton, where he was born. He 
obtained his B.A. degree at Toronto 
University, and a B. Paed. degree at 
Queen’s University. He came first to 
Bentley, in 1905, as Principal of the 
school. A short time later he trans- 
ferred to the Crossfield High School, 
where he stayed for some time before 
going to Olds. From there he came 
to Edmonton as Principal of Oliver 
School, where he taught until 1919 
when he was transferred to the 
Highlands School. 


Obituarivs 
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Mr. Kelly had held offices as 
President of the Edmonton Teachers’ 
Local Association, and the Edmonton 
Teachers’ and Northern Alberta 
Teachers’ Local Association. He was 
also Secretary-Treasurer of the Al- 
berta Bowling Association for seven- 
teen years, and was made the first 
life member of that organization. For 
many years he was President of the 
Highlands Community League. 


Mr. Kelly is survived by Mrs. Kelly, 
one son, Dr. J. R. Kelly, Edmonton; 
two sisters, Mrs. John Dick, Grimsby, 
Ontario, and Mrs. George Dean, 
Kenmore, N.Y., and two granddaugh- 
ters. 


Miss Mary E. Perry 


[ISS MARY E. PERRY, a former 

member of the Edmonton school 
staff, passed away at Lacombe Com- 
munity Hospital on Saturday morn- 
ing, June 15, 1946. Miss Perry died 
as a result of a stroke which she suf- 
fered on May 1. 


Science Briefs 


The 200-inch reflector being pre- 
pared for the Mount Palomar tele- 
scope will enable astronomers to 
penetrate twice as far into space and 
cover eight times the volume of 
space now open to them. 

A rectifier that changes alterna- 
tive current into direct current 
equally well in very hot and very 
cold weather has been developed for 
use on planes and ships. 

A new topographic surveying de- 
vice called the “step-writer,” which 
measures distances directly by the 
leg-motion of the pedestrian, has 
been developed for U.S. Army En- 
gineers. 
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Lack of fertilizers, fuel and trans- 
portation facilities, also drought, 
caused the sharp decrease in last 
season’s sugar output from Europe. 


Radishes, water cress, 
wallflowers, stock, 
are closely related. 


mustard, 
and mignonette 


For canning, year-old hens and 
older stewing birds are better than 
very young chickens; they have more 
meatiness and flavor. 


The umbrella octopus has a mem- 
brane connecting almost to the tips 
of its eight arms which when spread 
serves as an efficient trap to enfold 
fish or crustaceans. 
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WORLD ORGANIZATION 
of TEACHING 


By Benjamin Fine 
(Reprinted from The New York Times) 


NDICOTT, N. Y., Aug. 31—With 

remarkable unanimity, delegates 
from thirty nations who have been 
attending the World Education Con- 
ference here ended their two weeks 
of continuous sessions with the crea- 
tion of a new international organiza- 
tion of teachers, designed to unify 
the teaching profession. 


Agreeing on all broad principles, 
the educators, who represented a 
million teachers, hailed the new 
school body, which is to be known 
as the World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession, as one of the 
most important educational develop- 
ments in recent years. They were 
confident that teachers everywhere 
would benefit, and that the profession 
itself would gain in prestige. 


Called by the National Education 
Association, the Conference brought 
together many of the world’s fore- 
most educators. Ignoring the local or 
purely pedagogical problems of teach- 
ing, the delegates from the start 
recognized the importance of dealing 
with major issues. They stressed the 
necessity of teaching world under- 
standing, international relations, and 
a means of creating lasting peace. 


Perhaps the purposes of the new 
organization, as expressed in the 
charter adopted here, present the 
motif of the Conference. The world 
teaching body is being formed, the 
educators observed, for these rea- 
sons: to make the highest standards 
of free education available to all; 
to improve the professional status of 
teachers; to promote world-wide 
peace, and to cooperate with the 
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United Nations and other 
national groups. 


inter- 


Foremost among the recommenda- 
tions that came out of the Confer- 
ence are those dealing with the 
teaching of international understand- 
ing. A set of principles was expound- 
ed, designed to implement the 
charter. Although they are _ high- 
sounding and in‘’a sense abstract, 
nonetheless the delegates recognized 
that these concepts are necessary if 
the Peoples of the world are to under- 
stand each other and cooperate in- 
telligently on international problems. 


Teachers everywhere were urged 
to instruct the youth of their lands 
in the principle that human equality 
is important and that equal oppor- 
tunity must be attained. Youth are 
to be told that they have the right 
to express themselves freely, and 
that it is essential to respect the reli- 
gious convictions of others. The right 
of one nation to impose its culture 
upon another was challenged. Finally, 
the educators agreed that it is neces- 
sary to support an international or- 
ganization powerful enough to main- 
tain peace. 


Obviously, not every delegate at 
the Conference could, upon return- 
ing home, express these sweeping 
principles in the classroom. The rep- 
resentatives here freely admitted 
that they were proposing an ideal 
educational program not attainable 
in every country at present. Still, 
they wanted to set their sights high, 
to prepare a pattern that might some 
day be possible. 


But the Conference was not entire- 
ly visionary. For the most part the 
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delegates .had_ .their, feet. on the 
ground. They suggested practical 
methods to improve the teaching 
profession. They called upon other 
groups in the community to cooper- 
ate in making possible the ‘“one- 
world” concept. They insisted that 
peace can be attained despite the 
many obstacles. 


Specifically, the Endicott spokes- 
men, coming from all parts of the 
world, proposed that teachers use 
the classroom to teach international 
understanding. Sweeping aside op- 
position, the educators insisted that 
the most important problem facing 
the world today is that of creating a 
mutual understanding among. all 
peoples. They pointed to this Con- 
ference, in which all races, creeds 
and colors met on common ground, 
as evidence that discrimination can 
be eliminated. 


Much was said here about the 
teaching of history. Recognizing the 
importance of history, the delegates 
urged that a new, more significant 
approach to this subject be adopted. 
Instead of stressing the insignificant 
aspects of a country or paying too 
much attention to wars and petty 
political struggles, the Conference 
proposed that history be taught to 
give students a knowledge of the 
development of civilization through- 
out the world. 


Universal adult education is essen- 
tial, all agreed. Some of the English- 
speaking delegates were shocked to 
hear of the ignorance that existed 
in other lands. Many of the South 
American nations reported that they 
had an illiteracy rate of 80 per 
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cent, What can be.expected in the 
way of freedom, it was asked, if less 
than 20 per cent of the people of a 
country can read or write? Millions 
of .children. in every part of the 
globe are denied even elementary 
schooling. 

Exchange of students, scholars and 
adults was advocated as another 
means of promoting international 
understanding and improving educa- 
tion, Admitting that the present over- 
crowded conditions in. American col- 
leges and universities would prevent 
extensive exchange, the delegates 
proposed that a long-range program 
be adopted. They suggested an ex- 
change of 50,000 scholars and adults 
yearly. 

Getting practical, the Conference 
asked the governments of the world 
to improve facilities for internation- 
al travel by revising passport and 
visa regulations, as well as removing 
other obstacles that now discourage 
many persons from going abroad. 
Many more teachers and students 
would travel, it was brought out, if 
the governments cooperated. 


Other significant issues came be- 
fore the delegates who were making 
educational history here. The acute 
teacher shortage issue was raised. 
Not only is the United States suffer- 
ing from a lack of teachers, but 
England, Canada, Egypt, Bolivia, 
and, indeed, almost every nation at 
the Conference reported that more 
teachers were needed. 


With schools opening in less than 
two weeks, this country needs thou- 
sands of teachers, Dr. Williard FE. 
Givens of the National Education 
Association brought out. Nearly four 
million children will be taught by 
second-rate, incompetent teachers; 
100,000 or more will not have any 
teachers. 

Foreign-language teaching was 
emphasized. Many American colleges 
and universities no longer stress 
language, and a similar trend is evi- 
dent in high schools. The World Con- 
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ference insisted that modern lan- 
guages be included in all educational 
systems. 

Under the charter of the new 
organization the teachers of the 
world will work together to improve 
their professional status. They in- 
tend to exchange instructional ma- 
terials, books and educational in- 
formation. 

When ten national teachers’ groups 
approve the constitution the new 
world organization will become a 
reality. Judging from the enthusiasm 
here, the necessary approval will be 


received soon. The officials expect 
the first meeting will be held next 
summer. 

Educators praised the formation 
of the new teaching organization as 
a landmark in the history of educa- 
tion. It is altogether likely that the 
principles evolved here may have a 
significant influence on the teaching 
profession throughout the world. If 
it results in the teaching of better 
international understanding and 
goodwill, one of the most important 
objectives of the historic Endicott 
Conference will have been attained. 


Teachers’ Obligations .. . 


The Washington Post last spring 
ran a series of editorials on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia teacher situation. 
This one on teachers’ obligations 
bears repeating: 


“There is a naive notion prevalent 
that teachers have nothing to do but 
teach. School runs only from 9 to 3, 
five days a week, with lavish vaca- 
tions for Christmas, Easter and the 
summer. It sounds like a luxurious 
life, richly remunerated by the $1900 
a year which the District of Colum- 
bia awards those fortunate enough to 
secure such sinecures in its school 
system. And, anyway, teaching it- 
self is really fun. Any of us could 
do it by just brushing up a little on 
our books. 


“Let us look more closely, to begin 
with, at the 9-to-3 daily schedule. A 
good teacher prepares for his classes. 
In the elementary grades, this may 
mean assembling the materials for 
some project study; in the high 
schools, it obviously entails intensive 
study of the subject to be taught in 
order to meet the searching queries 
of students in whom interest has 
been evoked. The student-teacher re- 
lation should be an intimate one; and 
good teachers make time available 
for consultation with students, some- 


times about their studies, sometimes 
about their personal problems. In 
nothing is the worth of a teacher so 
tested as in these personal contacts 
which may be of great significance 
as guidance or inspiration for young 
minds. 


“Contacts with parents are impor- 
tant, too. The boy or girl who needs 
stimulus or help can often get it 
best through cooperation between 
family and school. Then there are 
PTA meetings, staff meetings within 
the school, department meetings 
among all the teachers in the system 
dealing with a particular field, meet- 
ings of professional organizations 
such as the NEA, conferences with 
other teachers who have supervision 
over particular problem pupils. There 
are papers to be corrected, examina- 
tions to be graded—tedious work 
which calls for the utmost care if in- 
justices and real injuries to con- 
scientious students are to be avoided. 
It is worth noting, in addition, that 
the District school system is so short 
of clerical help that the teachers 
must put in long hours maintaining 
files and records, checking on the 
qualifications for admittance of stu- 
dents who come from other schools, 
handling essential correspondence. 
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“The best teachers, moreover, are 
very much in demand for extra- 
curricular activities. They must 
supervise the student newspaper and 
magazine, coach the various school 
teams, help with the dramatic society, 
with the yearbook, with the glee 
club, the stamp club, the chess club, 
the Spanish club and the whole gamut 
of youthful interests that need en- 
couragement. They are often asked 
to chaperone dances and _ other 
parties. They are expected to take 
groups of interested students on 
field trips to museums, to Capital 
Hill and other places. 

“As for those long vacations, they 
mean for many teachers merely a 
transition from teaching to learning. 
Travel is a virtual necessity for 
language teachers. Attendance at 
summer schools is a requisite for 
all teachers who want to keep abreast 
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of new educational ideas and: new 
teaching methods, and for those who 
want fuller knowledge of the sub- 
jects they teach and advancement 
in their profession. Many teachers 
take “in-service” courses and carry 
on graduate studies throughout the 
school year as well. 

“Does the job still seem a sinecure? 
Does -the stipend we vouchsafe our 
teachers in the. District still seem 
magnificent? In another editorial 
dealing with the personnel problem 
in our school system, The Post will 
discuss the expenses entailed in main- 
taining a teacher’s standard of living. 
Teachers, let it be remembered, are 
entrusted in all the phases of their 
work with the heaviest of all respon- 
sibilities—responsibility for the safe- 
ty, the moral values and the intellec- 
tual growth of other  people’s 
children.” 


I Look Forward to Teaching 


I am looking forward to teaching children because children 
are fun. They as yet have not acquired that mask of politeness 
which we adults assume, and they have no self-consciousness 
once their confidence has been gained. They say exactly what 
they think; that is why children are refreshing and interesting. 
And if a child really likes you, he will be absolutely loyal to you 
no matter what happens—he likes you because of what you are, 
not because of your color, wealth or position. In other words, 
children are real and genuine. They possess that priceless thing: 


an open mind. 


Especially am I looking forward to teaching this present 
generation of children. They have a thrilling and important job 
ahead of them, perhaps the most important job any people has 
ever had: that of building a world in which peace and justice 
are supreme, a world in which hatred and war will cease to 
exist. I want to have a share in this work—I am going to be 


a teacher. 


ELSIE JEWETT, Peabody Journal of Education. 
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Physical Education for the High 
School Girl of Alberta 


By Ruth Godwin 


“If you would cultivate the iutelli- 
gence of your pupil, cultivate the 
power it is to govern. Give his body 
continued exercise; make him robust 
and sound in order to make him wise 
and reasonable; let him work and 
move about and run and shout and be 
continually in motion.”’—Emile, Rous- 
seau. The Department of Education 
is aware of this principle, and has ac- 
cordingly established a compulsory 
Physical Education course for all 
Grade Ten students. 

As a result of this rulng, many a 
high-school teacher is faced with the 
problem of teaching Physical Educa- 
tion to Grade Ten girls in a school 
where there are apparently no ade- 
quate facilities. The desks are nailed 
to the floor; the basement has no 
ventilation to speak of, in addition 
to a low ceiling; and there are no 
such luxuries as showers, pianos, 
leveled playgrounds, or even a back- 
stop. How can the teacher organize 
and present a program to fit the needs 
of her students with such limited 
facilities? 

To begin with, the teacher should 
set up her objectives. Generally 
speaking, she should aim at: 

the development of the student 
physically; 

the acquisition of fundamental 
skills and knowledges, 

of sports and games for school 
and after-school life; 

the formation of social habits and 
correct attitudes; and 

the establishment of _ essential 
health and safety skills. 

The average high-school student 
needs from two to three hours physi- 
cal activity every day. It is pro- 
foundly important, then, that the 
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Physical Education program provide 
the student with satisfaction in 
physical activity. (When the mathe- 
matics teacher teaches square roots, 
it is not essentially important that 
the student enjoy doing the ques- 
tions.) When the Physical Education 
teacher presents the waltz step, a 
highly significant part of the lesson 
is the setting-up of a positive re- 
action to dancing. 


In the three periods per week, the 
school cannot supply the student with 
enough physical activity for her per- 
sonal development. A program that 
aims only at a “good workout” with- 
out considering the after-school life 
of the student is quite unsatisfactory. 
To the city teacher this may mean 
the introduction of a lively intra- 
mural program, or the convincing of 
the principal that regular school 
dances are necessary. In some com- 
munities it may mean the teacher 
has to reorganize the local tennis 
committee, set an example to her 
students by skating on a “slough 
lake,” start a tobogganing club, or 
interest the fathers and mothers in 
the remodelling of the community 
hall. No matter what it means, such 
a program is within the scope of 
every imaginative, enerzvetic teacher. 


Nowadays, we believe that educa- 
tion, to be effective, must be appli- 
cable to the life situation. Physical 
Education teachers should be partic- 
ularly aware of this condition when 
they choose the skills and knowledges 
they wish to present. What they 
teach must have carry-over value 
for the student. This rules out such 
time-worn activities as club swing- 
ing, calisthenics and wand drills. 
Rather, the teacher should be spend- 
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ing her time in teaching skills which 
can and will be used in that com- 
munity. This will mean the inclusion 
in her program of such individual 
sports as golf, swimming, skiing and 
skating, as well as team games. It 
is impossible to teach all of these 
in any one Alberta school, but it is 
possible to teach at least one or two 
which can be used by the pupils. The 
skills of at least a few of the re- 
creational sports should be mastered 
well enough so. that students will 
naturally have the desire to continue 
participation in adult life. 


The adolescent girl has a very real 
interest in dancing, particularly 
social dancing. An adequate Physical 
Education program takes this into 
considerafion and provides for the 
teaching of dance skills. Now that 
dancing is such a universal activity, 
it is inconceivable that any girl 
should leave high school without 
knowing how to dance. 


The Physical Education program 
should provide for “the development 
of fundamental skills in aquatic, 
gymnastic, rhythmic and _ athletic 
activities for immediate education 
purposes — physical, mental and 
moral.” - - The Physical Education 
Curriculum, LaPorte. To provide 
such a program appears difficult at 
first. Teachers will says: “Rhythmic 
activities? We have no piano. Gym- 
nastics? We have no tumbling mats. 
And swimming! Imagine a swimming 
pool in any school in Alberta!” The 
teacher need not stop at the school 
facilities for all her classes. The 
community hall, the church gym- 
nasium or the local tennis courts 
may be used. It is undoubtedly true 
that most of the Alberta high schools 
are not equipped for the adequate 
teaching of Physical Education, but 
we, as teachers, cannot wait for the 
School Board to build a swimming 
pool before we set up a program. 
Again, the situation demands an in- 
telligent, practical approach on the 
part of the teacher. 
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It is one thing to play a game 
under the teacher’s direction, and an- 
other to set up the game in the play- 
ing situation. Too often games can- 
not be played in the social life of 
the student because she does not 
know the rules or how to set up and 
use the equipment. The students 
should not only learn how to play 
the game, but also how to lead a 
group in participation. 


Appreciation should be taught in 
Physical Education just as it is 
taught in Music and Art. In this 
modern, compact world of radios and 
movies, we need to know about 
cricket and American Rugby even if 
we do live in Rocky Mountain House. 
If wives are goirig to listen to the 
N.H.L. broadcasts, they should know 
something about the rules and plays 
of ice hockey. When a ballet sequence 
appears in the Saturday night movie, 
the members of the audience should 
be just as delighted in Calgary as 
those in a theatre in San Francisco. 
The main figures mentioned in the 
CBC resumé of the golf tournament 
current in the southern States should 
be known and recognizable to the 
good citizens of Red Deer; and if 
Jenny Western is going to the Inter- 
school Rugby Playoffs with Joe 
Central, Jenny should know what a 
touchdown is. All high-school stu- 
dents should have a knowledge of 
the history and rules of the games 
they play as well as the great nation- 
al sports; and should have an appre- 
ciation of what contributions they 
have made for the betterment of 
mankind. 


The teaching of social values and 
character traits is a part of all edu- 
cation, but it is of even greater 
significance in the Physical Educa- 
tion program. Directly and indirect- 
ly, the teacher can present and solve 
many problems in_ cooperation, 
honesty, generosity, fair play and 
courtesy in the everyday course of 
experience. Physical Education teach- 
ers must set up the correct moral 
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ideas, and formulate a_ teaching 
technique to build them. 


In adult life the student’s physical 
activity will be carried on in the 
social situation. It is of prime impor- 
tance that girls know the unwritten 
laws of the tennis court, the bowling 
alley and the dance floor. Without 
this knowledge, the individual girl 
will be embarrassed and awkward— 
so maladjusted to the situation that 
she will not want to continue 
participation. 


Fortunately, most of the Physical 
Education teachers in Alberta also 
teach Health to their classes. This 
gives the teacher an excellent chance 
to correlate the two subjects. The 
feeling of well-being which comes 
from good physical condition can be 
explained in a scientific manner in 
the regular Health period, and the 
student realizes the value of physical 
activity in her daily life. 


Whereas the boys’ program is 
interested in the development of 
strength, the girls’ program is more 
concerned with the acquisition of 
poise and charm. The teacher, partly 
through the Health period and partly 
throught the Physical Education 
period, should present guidance for 
her girls as to how they should care 
for their personal appearance, en- 
hance their natural beauty and ob- 
tain physical and mental poise. Even 
when participating in games the 
players should have feminine charm, 
and it is up to the teacher to guide 
them to a realization of this social 
attitude. 


The ideal Physical Education pro- 
gram does not allow the participant 
to sacrifice his physical well-being 
either in competition or in training. 
In the stress of emotion the adoles- 
cent girl is apt to continue physical 
activity to the point of strain. 
Wherever and whenever there is a 
possibility of this, the Physical Edu- 
cation teacher should watch for signs 
of undue fatigue and emotional in- 
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stability. This requires careful super- 
vision for the games program. 
“Physical education should aim to 
provide skilled leadership and ade- 
quate facilities which will afford an 
opportunity for the individual or 
group to act in situations which are 
physically wholesome, mentally 
stimulating and _ satisfying, and 
socially sound.”—Principles of Physi- 
cal Education, J. F. Williams. The 
problem of setting up an effective 
program based upon specific activi- 
ties is one which the individual 
teacher in her particular situation 
has to solve. However, if her pro- 
gram conforms to William’s aim, it 
will be valid for use. The success 
of her Physical Education teaching, 
therefore, lies in her hands. 


Evaluation of the students’ learn- 
ings is an important phase of the 
work. Grading should be based upon 
the performance of skills; know- 
ledges of rules, general performance 
and strategy; the social attitudes in- 
cluding cooperation, sportsmanship 
and leadership; and posture. It is to 
be remembered that no pupil can be 
graded in an activity she is physically 
incapable of performing. 


From time to time, the teacher 
should evaluate her own work by 
asking herself if she is reaching the 
objectives she has set up. This evalua- 
tion of progress must be definite— 
not a mere mental twist of the idea. 


Actually, the true value of the 
program will not be known for an- 
other ten or twenty years. In 1960, 
when the teacher meets her students 
on the streets and in the stores, will 
she be pleased with what she sees? 
Will they be carrying crutches or 
golf clubs; talk of a new recipe for 
lemon pie or the newest trend in 
Modern Dance; be stout or slim; un- 
happy or happy? These answers can 
only be given by the Future, but 
we hope that the teacher, on that 
distant date, will be able to say with 


(Continued on Page 45) 
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Address of Welcome... 


By Rt. Hon. Louis St. Laurent, M.P. 






Acting Prime Minister of Canada. 
At the C.T.F. Convention at Ottawa, August 13, 1946. 


T IS AT once an honour and a 


pleasure to welcome to the nation- 
al capital the members of the Cana- 
dian Teachers’ Federation assembled 
in their 26th Annual Convention. I 
recognize that this honour has come 
to me because I happen at the mo- 
ment to be acting on behalf of the 
Prime Minister of our country. I 
know that I shall be expressing the 
sentiments of the Prime Minister 
and, indeed, those of all the members 
of the government when I pay tri- 
bute to the service to the nation and 
to humanity rendered by the hard- 
working and conscientious teachers 
of Canada. 


There is no other calling where 
there is greater opportunity, and 
few which present equal opportu- 
nities, to shape the future of our 
country and its people than is given 
to the teachers in our schools. 


Improvement of Status of 
Teachers 


I understand that one of the main 
objects of the Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation is to work for the im- 
provement of the status of teachers. 
In pursuing that aim you are 
animated, I am sure, by much more 
than a mere desire to improve your 
own lot in the community—though 
that aim in itself is by no means 
unworthy. You are naturally con- 
cerned to retain in the teaching pro- 
fession and to attract into its ranks 
the highest possible talent and ability. 
This is an aim which should be shared 
by all Canadians who are sincerely 
concerned for the future well-being 
of our country. 
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As a national organization the 
Canadian Teachers’ Federation has, 
I believe, been gravely concerned by 
the inequalities of opportunity in the 
teaching profession in different prov- 
inces and regions of Canada. One 
important source of these inequali- 
ties is, undeniably the unequal distri- 
bution among provinces and regions 
of available and taxable wealth for 
the support of education. 


It is a natural feeling, and one 
which all who claim to be liberal 
minded fully share, that we should 
seek the largest possible measure of 
equality of opportunity for the edu- 
cation of the children of Canada no 
matter what part of our country 
they live in. In striving towards such 
a goal, many have advocated direct 
grants from the Federal Government 
in aid of education. I am informed 
that, at different times, members of 
the Canadian Teachers’ Federation 
have themselves advocated Federal 
grants for the specific purpose of 
raising the level of teachers’ salaries. 


Knowing this question has been 
raised, and having little doubt many 
of you have considered it at one time 
or another, I felt you would like me 
to give you, quite frankly, the view 
which, as a member of the Federal 
Government, I have taken of this 
question. 


Education and Provincial 
Rights 
Let me say at once that I frankly 
believe the Fathers of Confederation 
acted with great wisdom and fore- 
sight when they included education 
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among those subjects over which 
jurisdiction was to remain with the 
legislatures of the Provinces. Canada 
is a country on which climate, geo- 
graphy, history, tradition, have all 
impressed wide differences between 
region and region and province and 
province. Ours is a country with two 
official languages and with two dis- 
tinctive but closely related cultures. 
There are those, I know, who deplore 
these dissimilarities and divergences; 
those who feel that national unity 
demands the removal of all differ- 
ences and the evolution of a standard 
or typical Canadian. Complete uni- 
formity would be their goal. 


It seems to me that we live in a 
world in which far too many forces 
are working in the direction of that 
kind of uniformity and standardiza- 
tion. Much of the charm and the joy 
of life are the consequence of variety 
and difference, and of adaptation to 
local conditions. It is my conviction 
that we are better citizens of Canada 
when we are deeply rooted in and 
devoted to our local communities. 
Apart entirely from the powerful 
historical reasons, of which as teach- 
ers you are all aware, I am convinced 
that true national unity, and pride 
in and love of country, are better 
served by leaving education to the 
provinces and their subordinate local 
bodies where it rightfully belongs. 
I cannot believe that the cause of 
education or the cause of Canada 
would be served by any attempt to 
weaken the rights—and the duties— 
of the provinces in this great field 
of our national life. 


STAMMERING 


We offer the most scientific training 

for the permanent correction of stam- 
mering. Let me tell you how I have helped 
others achieve normal fluent speech. My new 
48-page booklet, THE CORRECTION OF 
STAMMERING, gives full information. Write 
today for a free copy. Wm. D. Dennison, 
643 Jarvis St., Toronto. 
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Equality of Opportunity 

But, many of you will object, what 
about equality of opportunity in the 
field of education? Should not the 
children in the less wealthy provinces 
be given access to equally good 
schools with those in provinces where 
wealth is more abundant? If you 
believe that, what are you doing to 
make that possible? 


That is a fair question and it is 
one which my colleagues and I have 
believed the Federal Government 
could not safely ignore. You will re- 
call that, some nine years ago a 
Royal Commission was appointed to 
consider Dominion-Provincial rela- 
tions and the working of our Federal 
system of government. In the work 
of that great Commission I was 
privileged to have some part. The 
Commission made a monumental re- 
port—one of the landmarks of Cana- 
dian history. I am afraid that many 
Canadians have not yet correctly 
understood what its main recom- 
mendation was. Put in very simple 
language, it was this: that the people 
of Canada in every province should 
have the opportunity of receiving 
roughly equal services from their 
governments. Now in the case of 
services provided by the Dominion 
Government that was already true. 
The great problem was to place the 
provinces—and I mean each and 
every province—in a financial posi- 
tion to provide provincial services 
roughly equal to those in other prov- 
inces, without putting too great a 
tax burden on the less wealthy prov- 
inces. The real aim, in other words, 
was to see that all provinces had 
genuine autonomy—that all of them 
were financially able to give the 
people of that province services 
worthy of Canadians, 


That aim was accepted by the 
Government of which I am proud to 
be a member. It was accepted in 
1941—-several months before I was 
invited by Mr. King to join the 
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Cabinet. It has beén our aim éver 
since. It.is -the real objective of the 
proposals to the provinces, which 
have been under discussion for the 
past year. Far from believing in 
centralizing all the functions of gov- 
ernment at Ottawa, we are seeking 
to give substance and reality to the 
autonomy of the provinces—of all 
the provinces. 


Now there is no aspect of provin- 
cial autonomy more important than 
the autonomy of the provinces in the 
field of education. There is no serv- 
ice provided by the provinces to the 
people more vital to their welfare 
than education. 


We believe, therefore, that the 
best way we as a Federal Govern- 
ment can aid education is to establish 
a foundation of Dominion-Provincial 
Relations which would place every 
province in a financial position to 
provide a good Canadian standard 
of education designed at the same 
time to meet the local and historic 
needs of the people of the province. 


Appeal for Study of Dominion: 
Provincial Relations 


I do not ask you to accept blindly 
any views I am placing before you 
today. I have spoken directly be- 
cause the subject is of direct con- 
cern to the teachers of Canada. But 
I de wish to conclude with.a word of 
appeal. The problem of establishing 
harmonious Dominion-Provincial Re- 
lations is one of Canada’s great 
historic problems. It is worthy of 
your patient and thoughtful study. 
I commend to your study the pro- 
posals made by the Dominion Govern- 
ment to the provinces; I commend 
equally to your thoughtful examina- 
tion the views expressed by the 
governments of the various provinces. 
Here is an opportunity for the 
teachers of Canada to help in the 
solution of a major national problem 
—one with which their own welfare 
is closely bound up. 
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In conclusion, may I add that I 
have no apologies to make for ‘strik- 
ing this serious note in.my words of 
welcome. I am sure that in choosing 
Ottawa as the site of this year’s 
Convention, the Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation had it in mind to give 
a specially national significance to 
this meeting. I hesitated at first 
about accepting your invitation be- 
cause I feared my presence might 
be misunderstood, and perhaps mis- 
interpreted, as an interference in a 
provincial matter. On second thought, 
however, I decided that you had 
given me an opportunity not only 
to pay a well-merited tribute to the 
teaching profession but also to com- 
mend to your’ consideration the 
efforts of both ourselves and the 
provincial authorities to solve a great 
national problem in which, both as 
teachers and as citizens, you have 
a vital interest. My final word is to 
wish you every success in the great 
task of training a new generation 
of better Canadians. 


Physical Education for the High 
School Girl of Alberta 
(Continued from Page 42) 


pride: “There is a physically and 
mentally healthy woman. She is 
partly what she is today because of 
what I taught her in high school.” 

“A sound mind in a sound body is 
a short but full description of a happy 
state in this world; he that has these 
two has little more to wish for; and he 
that wants either of them will be but 
little the better for anything else!” 
—John Locke, 1690. 


A Marine walked over to Zasu 
Pitts and said: “Hiya, Beautiful.” 

Zasu smiled and said: “Are you 
calling me that because I spent six 
hours in the beauty shop?” 

“No,” answered the Marine, “be- 
cause I spent six months in the 
South Seas.” 
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Turd with a 
BOOKWORM 


New Arrivals 

Personality and Etiquette, by Lil- 
lian N. Reid; The Lives of Winston 
Churchill, Davenport and Murphy; 
The Time Machine, by H. G. Wells; 
On Stage, by H. Voaden; The Picture 
Gallery of Canadian History, Vols. 1 
and 2, by C. W. Jefferys; The Year- 
ling, by Marjorie K. Rawlings; Owt 
of the Westland, by Lovat Dickson; 
China and Britain, by Sir John Pratt; 
Your World Tomorrow, by Donald 
Cooley; Toward a Better World, by 
Jan Christian Smuts; The Art of Cal- 
culation, by Henry Sticker; The Prac- 
tice of Idealism, by Alfred Bingham; 
Modern Teaching Practice and Tech- 
nique, by J. H. Panton; This is Can- 
ada, by M. P. Toombs; The World, the 
Flesh, and Father Smith, by Bruce 
Marshall; Cameo Plays, Books I, II, 
III, IV, V, VI, VII, IX; Reading in 
Relation to Experience and Language, 
by Wm. S. Gray; Needlecraft, by 
Johnson & Newkirk; North America 
and the Modern World, by Edgar Mc- 
Innis; The Screwtape Letters, by C. 
S. Lewis; Grimm’s Fairy Tales; The 
Activity Program, published by The 
N.Y. State Education Department. 


Recent Gifts 


Helen’s Poems, by Helen Moore; 
Oomah, by -Darby & Phillips; A 
Teacher's Guidebook to the Activity 
Program, by R. H. Lane; Some Pri- 
mary Methods, by Laura G. Sloman; 
The Rural Teacher and His Work, by 
Harold W. Foght; Modern Methods in 
High School Teaching, by H. R. 
Douglass; The Principal and His 
School, by Ellwood P. Cubberley; 
Educational Psychology, by A. M. 
Jordan; Introduction to High School 
Teaching, by Stephen S. Colvin; Be- 
ginning and Growth of Alberta School 
System, by I. Goresky. 
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ATTENTION TEACHERS! 


The A.T.A. Library Commit- 
tee will be meeting early in the 
New Year. If there are certain 
volumes you would like to see 
in your library, please forward 
the title, author, and publisher 
(if possible) of the respective 
books, and the list can be con- 
sidered by the Committee. 


Local and Sub-local Associa- 
tions should make it a point to 
discuss this matter at their next 
meeting. This is your library 
and the Committee would great- 
ly appreciate receiving sugges- 
tions regarding the types of 
books you prefer. 


Teachers throughout the 
Province are making use of the 
library facilities at their dis- 
posal, for but a small propor- 
tion of the books are on the 
shelves at any one time during 
the year. If you have not a 
catalogue, send for one today. 





A Grade Seven pupil came up to 
the teacher’s desk with his examina- 
tion paper after writing a stiff test 
in mathematics. 

“Well, Sir,” he said, “this is Dec- 
ember 7, the day of the double mas- 
sacre.” 

“Double massacre?” asked the per- 
plexed teacher. 

“Yes, Sir. The other one was at 
Pearl Harbour,” came the ready 


reply. 


“I’m sorry, madam,” said the at- 
tendant at the movie, “but you can’t 
take the dog into the theatre.” 

“How absurd,” protested the 
woman. ‘What harm can pictures do 
a little dog like this?” 


Employer (interviewing applicant 
for job): ‘Know anything about 
electricity?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“‘What’s an armature?” 

“A chap who boxes for nothin’! 
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Shortages vs. Ingenuity 


FTEN during the war years 


when materials were in short 
supply, we felt that we had taxed 
our ingenuity to the limit. At that 
time we took false comfort in the 
thought that when the war was over 
we would again have everything for 
the adequate carrying on of our 
school shop work. Those were the 
dreams of the “post-war years.” 


Now when we look back after more 
than a year of post-war re-adjust- 
ments, we discover that we were 
pretty well off then. It is now that 
we find ourselves faced by a grim 
situation in the supply field. At least 
so it seems at times. It is a case of 
shortages versus ingenuity now as 
never before, with no immediate 
signs of improvement, in the former. 


Woodwork has always been our 
major interest for several good rea- 
sons. And now at the moment of 
writing we find the best softwoods 
unobtainable, hardwoods, such as they 
are, fabulously priced, all woods in 
poor working condition. But we are 
doing woodwork. And in some res- 
pects a better training in woodwork 
is resulting. Fine cabinet and furni- 
ture making are giving way to prac- 
tical everyday .carpentry with ma- 
terials at hand. We are adjusting 
ourselves to an everyday short supply 
situation and making the best of it. 
This is definitely in line with the 
spirit of the new course in Farm and 
Home Mechanics. The collective re- 
sourcefulness of class and instructor 
is being severely tested. And the re- 
sults are good. 


There is another angle to this diffi- 
culty in carrying on the woodwork 
option. It has often been said that 
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in many school shops too much em- 
phasis has been put upon the wood- 
work to the neglect of other worth- 
while types of work. If this has 
been a legitimate criticism, then this 
must be a good time to make the de- 
parture from the wood. For exam- 
ple, metals are more readily avail- 
able. Sheet metal (galvanized 
iron, tinplate, copper, brass and al- 
uminum) offer splendid opportuni- 
ties for basic shop training. Band 
iron is available; a good course in 
cold metal working is suggested. 
Wirework has real possibilities, for 
the younger boys particularly. (See 
outline below.) There is good train- 
ing in rope work. Electricity has 
now become a “must” in the new 
program. Transparent plastics can 
be obtained in limited quantities. Ce- 
ment is scarce just now, but the needs 
of a school shop would be limited to 
a few sacks anyway. In leather the 
situation is becoming easier. When 
one surveys the material supply, it 
can be seen that we are not destitute 
for something to work with. And 
again we suggest the swing from 
wood. 


Suggestions for Wirework— 
Grades VII, VIII, IX 
(By W. H. Harriman, Calgary) 
I. Kinds of wire available: 
1. Galvanized iron wire — 
gauges 16, 12, 10, 9, 8. 
2. Black iron wire—gauges 
15 (hay wire), 16, 19 
(stove pipe wire). 
3. Copper wire—gauges 12, 
14 (spring wire), 18 (rab- 
bit wire). 
4. Brass wire—picture wire. 
. Electric wire — enamel 
coated, cotton covered, in- 
sulated. 


or 
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6. Cable type wire—clothes- 
line wire, electric (radio 
aerials). 

7. Steel wire—gauge 15 as 
used «in. some machines, 
“piano” wire. 

8. Aluminum wire. 


II. Gauges of Wire: 

1. Sizes range from hairlike 
to 4” in diameter 
Gauge numbers similar to 
same in sheet metal. The 
larger the gauge number 
the smaller the wire. No. 
8 ga. wire in about %” 
dia. No. 16 ga. wire is 
about 1/16” in dia. 

2. Some electrical wire mea- 
sured in circular mills. 


III. Tools and other equipment re- 
quired: 

1. Pliers—square nose, elec- 
trician’s, needle nose, 
fencing, round nose. 

2. Cutters—pincers, side and 
diagonal cutters, pliers, 
chisels. 4 

3. Vise and jigs—round and 
flat rods, nails, cans, pipe, 
etc. 

4. Hammers, 

5. Blowtorch and pail of 
water (for annealing). 


IV. Useful articles that may be made 
of wire: 
Wire baskets, sock driers, 


SPEEDY DYEING SERVICE 
AT REASONABLE COST on your heavy greatcoat 


and your uniform. Brown, Navy Blue or Black are 
the preferred colors. 


M7926 
Empire Cleaning and Dyeing Co. Ltd. 


Plant: 902 - 4th Avenue West, Calgary 
Branches: 613 Centre Street, 234 - 12th Ave. W. 


toasting fork, weiter roast- 
er, egg beater, test tube hold- 
er, oilhole. cleaners, ‘horse 
blanket pins, key holders, tag 
holders, sdap‘rack, flower pot 
holders, wire puzzles, bicycle 
carrier; lamp guard, lamp 
shade frame, light door hooks, 
hinges and hemming, chains 
(ornamental), window. stop, 
fruit jar lifter, small screw- 
drivers, novelties, bill files, 
Cake cooling rack, (bottle 
rack) washer and burr racks, 
springs (steel. wire), glass 
holder, toaster, snares, clothes 
hangers, gun cleaner, clothes 
line supporter, pot cleaner, 
chicken catcher, small drills 
(for light wood), depth 
gauge, tie stretcher, hairpins 
and paper clips, pen holder, 
house plant supports, knitting 
needles, drapery hooks. 


The colored preacher was talking 
to his congregation about free salva- 
tion. Finally, he asked Brother Smith 
to take up the collection. At this 
point an old darky got to his feet 
and said: “Parson, I thought you said 
salvation was free—free as the water 
we drink.” 

“Salvation is free, brother,” re- 
plied the minister. “It’s free and 
water is free; but when we pipes it 
to you, you have to pay for the 


piping:”’ 
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Teacher Placement 


September 17, 1946. 


Dear Mr. Ansley: 


In response to your request for a 
tentative outline of the method which 
we might use in handling teacher 
placement through our Local Offices, 
I am submitting herewith an outline 
of procedure that could be followed, 
should this business be handled 
through National Employment Serv- 
ice. It is possible that revision of 
this procedure might become neces- 
sary, but any changes could be made 
as necessity demanded. 


Tentative Plan of Procedure 

1. Orders received from School 
Boards or School Divisions would 
contain all the requirements for the 
position, such as: 

(a) Type of school (description of 
building, etc.). 

(b) Number of pupils. 

(c) Grades taught. 

(d) Special certificates required. 

(e) Salary schedule. 

(f) Union agreement. 

(g) Any other special qualifications, 
such as, degree required, 
disciplinary qualifications, etc. 

(h) Living accommodations avail- 
able. 

(i) Geographical location. 

2. Such orders would be filed at 
the National Employment Service 
Office where they would remain on 
the live file until cancelled by the 
hiring agency. Selection of applicants 
would be under the supervision of a 
competent Alberta teacher familiar 
with the course of studies, and satis- 
fying other requirements. 
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8. Orders for each local office 
zone would first be filed in the 
Local Office concerned; e.g., schools 
in the Red Deer district would first 
file their orders in the Red Deer 
Office. These orders would then be 
cleared to all other local offices in 
Alberta, of which there are ten, thus 
providing teachers with a list of 
openings in various parts of the 
Province. Clearance might not be ne- 
cessary if suitable teachers should 
be available in the particular origin- 
ating office. 

4, Teachers calling at a Local 
Office would first be registered on 
a special form, providing a complete 
account of academic qualifications, 
experience, etc. This form would be 
held on an active file for a fixed 
period, or until the applicant obtain- 
ed a position. When registering, the 
teacher would show copies of Inspec- 
tors’ Reports, and reveal any special 
qualifications that might be required 
for the particular position. He would 
be shown the openings available, and 
would have an opportunity for choice 
in the matter of application. Applica- 
tions could then be completed by the 
teacher and forwarded through the 
local office to the School Board or 
Divisional Supervisor as required. It 
might be well to use a special stand- 
ardized application form for the pur- 
pose. 


5. The hiring agency (School 
Board or Divisional Supervisor) re- 
ceiving application from the Local 
Office would notify the particular 
Local Office of its acceptance or 
rejection of the application; the Local 
Office would then notify the teacher. 
This procedure would make it possi- 
ble for the office to know, at all 
times, which positions were still open. 
Local Offices with orders in clear- 
ance would cancel filled orders to the 
other offices immediately. 

6. It is not expected that con- 
fidential records of the Department 
of Education would be required, since 
the requirements of the order would 
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be matched with the applicant’s 
stated qualifications; Inspectors’ re- 
ports would also provide sufficient 
information to indicate whether or 
not the applicant would be suited 
to the position in question. 

7. At Regional Office level, this 
work would be under the supervision 
of a competent teacher familiar with 
the requirements in the three prairie 
provinces. As stated above, any 





A Sultan at odds with his harem 
Discovered a way he could scarem— 
He ordered a mouse, 
Set it loose in the house, 
And started the first harem-scarum. 


Father: My son, I don’t like to 
think. that you are at the bottom 
of the class! 

Son (aged 7): I can’t see that 
it matters, pa. They teach the same 
things at both ends. 


Nit: “Do you know why the little 
ink drop was so blue?” 

Wit: “No.” 

Nit: “Because his father was in 
the pen finishing out a sentence.” 


Teacher: ‘Willie, spell weather.” 

Willie: ‘“‘W-i-e-t-h-o-u-r.” 

Teacher: “Sit down, boy, that’s 
the worst spell of weather we’ve had 
this year.” 


Pilot, just after tailspin: “TI’ll bet 
50 per cent of the people down there 
thought we were going to be killed 
that time.” 

Student Pilot: “Yes, sir! And 50 
per cent of the people up here 
thought so too.” 


5¢ 
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changes necessary could be made as 
the plan developed. 

I trust that this covers the informa- 
tion you might require, and I should 
be glad to discuss any other features 
with you at your convenience. 

Yours very truly, 
John I. Grodeland, 
Special Placements Officer, 
Unemployment Insurance 
Commission. 





This story won first prize in a 
competition run by an American 
periodical for stories of brevity and 
dramatic content: 

Elvina Parker received a telegram 
from her brother, who was accom- 
panying her husband on a big-game 
expedition in Africa. The telegram 
read: “Bob killed lion hunting.— 
Fred.” 

Elvina, overcome with grief, wired 
back: ‘‘Send him home.—Elvina.”’ 

Three weeks later a large packing- 
case arrived from Africa. Inside was 
a lion. Elvina sent a telegram: “Lion 
received. Must be mistake. Send 
Bob.—Elvina.” 

Back from Africa came the reply. 
“No mistake, Bob in lion.—Fred.” 


A G.I. recently received a tele- 
gram advising him that his wife had 
given birth to an 8-pound baby girl. 
Attached to the telegram was the 
usual advertising sticker which read: 
“When you want a boy, call Western 
Union.” 


Then there was the irate parent 
who wrote the principal: “. . . And 
if all Herbert learns in school is to 
swear—I’ll keep him at home and 
teach him myself.” 
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“Signs of Eye Trouble in 
Children”’ 

The Department hopes teachers are 
making use of the above flyer which 
was distributed with school registers. 
The information given should be 
useful in detecting visual defects 
in pupils. Your Superintendent will 
give advice with respect to follow-up 
action when necessary. 


Visual Aids to Teaching 

“An Audio-Visual Aids Manual, 
Supplement, September, 1946” con- 
taining silent motion picture films 
Q-158 to Q-240 and sound films T-33 
to T-252 is available and has been 
sent to many teachers. It may be 
obtained by writing to the Audio- 
Visual Aids Branch, Department of 
Education, Edmonton. Since its pub- 
lication the following films have 
been added to the Audio-Visual Aids 
library. The grade spread is listed 
in brackets after the name of the 
film. The film can sometimes be list- 
ed under another subject heading. 
This is indicated below by a phrase 
in brackets, such as (& Physics). 

Biology: T-279—In the Beginning 
(Development of the Mammalian 
Egg) (X-XII). 

Chemistry: Q-251— Chemical Ef- 
fects From Electricity (& Physics) 
(X-XII). 

Elementary and General Science: 
Q-252—Earth—Rotation and Revo- 
lution (VI-IX). Q-253—Cycle of Ero- 
sion (X). Q-242—Ice—Natural and 
Made to Order (IV-X). Q-250— 
Killers of the Insect World (VII- 
XII). Q-244—Nature’s Armour (& 
Biology) (IV-XII). Q-243—Nature’s 
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Nurseries (& Social Living) (IV- 
XII). Q-247—Water Insects (& Soc. 
Living & Biology) (IV-XI). T-272— 
The Bittern (IV-XII). T-277—The 
Diesel—The Modern Power (& 
Physics) (IX-XII). T-273—In All 
His Glory (& Biology) (VII-XII). 
T-275—Our Teeth (& Health) (VII- 
XI). T-253—Realm of the Wild (& 
Soc. Studies (IV-XII). T-257—Song 
Birds of the Northwoods (I-XII). 
T-276—World We Live In (IV-XII). 
T-280—City of Wax (Bees) (X-XII). 

English: T- —Eight Parts of a 
Business Letter ( ). T-267— 
Speeding Your Reading (VII-XII). 

Geology: Q-253—Cycle of Erosion 
(& Science) (X). T-263—Story of 
Oil (& Soc. Studies & Gen. Science) 
(x). 

Health & Physical Education: 
Q-249—Forms and Uses of the Teeth 
(& Biology & Soc. Living) (IV-XII). 
NIBT-I—Eyes For Tomorrow (VI- 
XII). 

Home Economics & Homemaking: 
T-266—Dinner Party (& Health) 
( VII-XITI). 

Mathematics: T-274— Origin of 
Mathematics (IX-XII). 

Music: T-258—Pagliacci (IX-XI). 
T-270—Zampa (IX-XI). 

Social Studies & Social Living: 
Q-246—Little Friend of the Wild 
(I-IX). Q-248—Tableware (IV-IX). 
T-262—Ballot Boxes (VII-XII). 
T-260—Canadian Wheat Story (IV- 
IX). T-261—Cattle Country (IV- 
XII). T-255—Exploring Space (& 
Gen. Science) (VI-IX). T-259— 
Freight Train (IV-VI). T-268—News 
Thrills (Germany Surrenders) (VII- 
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XII). T-278—Our Shrinking World 
(IV-IX). T-256—Maintain the Right 
(R.C.M.P.) (& Vocations) (IV-X). 
T-254—-The Man Who Changed the 
World (Hargreaves Spinning Jenny) 
(VII-XI). T-264—Soil For Tomorrow 
(VII-XI). T-271—This Is Our Can- 
ada (IV-IX). 


Vocation & Guidance: T-265— 
Finding Your Life Work (X-XII). 
Miscellaneous: T-269—Gray Squirrel 
(I-X). 

Brief mention should be made of 
a few of the above films: “Eyes For 
Tomorrow,” an 800 ft. sound film 
on loan from the Canadian National 
Institute for the Blind, is recommend- 
ed as a valuable teaching aid on the 
very important topic of taking care 
of the eyes. “Realm of the Wild” 
(900 ft.) has been described by a 
science member of the Faculty of 
Education as the best film on ani- 
mals which he has seen. “Origin of 
Mathematics” (400 ft) traces the 
early development of some of the 
fundamental mathematical concepts. 
“In All His Glory,’ (400 ft.) is a 
remarkable revelation of the in- 
genuity used by flowers in the pro- 
cess of pollination. 

The following filmstrips have been 
added to the Audio-Visual Aids 
library since the last supplementary 


bulletin was published. (May 7, 
1946). 
English Literature: P-58— The 


Three Musketeers (IX-XII). 

Health: P-83 — Canada’s Food 
Rules (I-VI). 

Eelemntary & Gen. Science: P-181 
—Visiting the Animals (& Social 
Living) (I-IV). P-182—Crustacea of 
the Pacific No. 3 (& Biology I) (X). 
P-212—Hunting Waterfowl with a 
Camera (IV-IX). P-213—The Struc- 
ture of Birds (VI-XII). P-214— 
Adaptions of Birds (VI-XII). P-215 
—Birds’ Nests (VI-XII). P-216—The 
Migrations of Birds (VI-XII). P-217 
—How Birds Serve Man (VI-XII). 
P-218—Helping the Birds (VI-XII). 
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Home Economics: P-280—Canning 
Step by Step (X-XI). 

Physics: P-382—Radar with the 
R.A.F. (IX-XII). 

Social Studies & Social Living: 
P-413—The Story of the Red River 
Settlement (V-XI). P-414—When 
Fur Was King (V-IX). P-490—Brit- 
ish History (The Beginnings) (X- 
XI). P-490.1—British History (The 
Northmen) (X-XI). P-490.2—British 
History (England Becomes a Nation) 
(X-XI). P-490.3—Britain Comes of 
Age (X-XI). P-490.4—The Expansion 
of Britain (VII-XII). P-490.5—Brit- 
ish History (The Industrial Age) (IX- 
XI). P-563—Japan the Home (II- 
VI). P-659—The Story of Lumber 
and Its Uses (III-VI). P-663—-Wheat, 
From Seed to Flour (IV-IX). 

In the Audio-Visual Aids Branch 
library there are also approximately 
50 sets of lantern slides and 50 sets 
of flat pictures. The Bulletin describ- 
ing each of these will be sent on 
request. 


Teacher Exchange 

The Committee on Teacher Ex- 
change of the Canadian Education 
Association announces that teachers 
may apply for exchange positions 
either in another province of Canada 
or in the United Kingdom. The appli- 
cation forms for exchange during the 
school year 1947-48 may be obtained 
from the office of the Registrar, 
Department of Education, Edmonton. 
These forms must be completed and 
returned to the Department of Edu- 
cation by February 1, 1947, at the 
latest. 

Alberta teachers who apply for 
exchange positions are expected to 
satisfy the following requirements: 
(a) Hold the Permanent Elementary 

and Intermediate School Certi- 
ficate, or a certificate of a 
higher class. 

(b) Have at least five years’ success- 
ful teaching experience in Al- 
berta. 

(c) Be between 25 and 50 years of 
age. 
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Experience over a period of years 
has shown that exchanges can be 
arranged only for teachers in town 
or city schools. 


Notice to Teachers 
Please be advised that the follow- 
ing schedule of charges has been ef- 
fected for certain Departmental ser- 
vices. 


1. Grade XII examinations—$1.00 
per paper. 
Grade IX examinations—$3.00 
for the examination. 


The Grade IX fee will be 
refunded if the examination 
is not written and providing 
it is certified by the presid- 
ing examiner or a medical 
practitioner that the reasons 
for failure to write were be- 
yond the student’s control. 
Grade XII fees covering un- 
written subjects will be re- 
funded less $1.00, except 
that upon receipt of simi- 
lar certification the whole 
will be refunded. 


2. There will be charged a fee of 
$1.00 to be known as a “re- 
cording fee” for the recording 
of marks of one or more non- 
examination subjects for which 
credit is claimed in any year. 


8. There will be charged a fee of 
$1.00 for each paper re-read 
by way of appeal, the fee to 
be refunded in the event of 
the appeal being sustained. 


4. There will be charged for exami- 
nation papers of previous 
years: 

Grade XII—10c per paper. 
40c per set of 
papers for any 
year. 

Grade IX—25c per set for 
any year. 


5. The following fees for issuing of 
documents will be charged: 
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VISIT THE FUR HOUSE OF 
QUALITY 
A Good Place to Get Good Furs 


KRAFT THE FURRIER 


222 sth Ave. West, Kraft Bldg. 


Est. 1908 Calgary, Alta. 


(a) For a duplicate high 
school or Grade IX di- 
ploma to replace one 
lost or destroyed $2.00 

(b) For a transcript of 
high school standing, 
$1.00 for one copy and 
50c for each additional 
copy. 

(c) For a statement of the 
professional standing 
and record of a teach- 
OP kde $1.00 

(d) For issuing a teaching 
certificate based on 
standing obtained out- 
side the Province 5.00 

(e) For a duplicate teach- 
ing certificate to re- 
place one lost or de- 
DEO ON icencscrniccnes $2.00 

*(f) For the re-issuing of a 
certificate to a woman 
teacher in her married 
BEE ikicpccieedananaiin $1.00 
(g) For a set of four 
copies (including car- 
bon copies) of an in- 
spector’s report on a 


Leones $1.00 
*Please submit marriage 
certificate. 


The tendency of persons to grind 
their teeth when high in airplanes 
has more to do with the dislodging of 
dental fillings than the high altitude. 





Chinese made iron chain suspen- 
sion bridges 2,000 years ago. 





Live turtles seem hardly an export 
commodity, but Costa Rica shipped 
over 150 tons of them during 1945. 
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Mary’s in a mystic maze 


Sue’s lost in a maze of words she can- 
not understand — involved sentences — 
subject matter beyond her comprehen- 
sion. That is what happens when chil- 
dren seek information in books too adult 
for their mentalities. 


Just as Mary needs clothes to meet 
her physical requirements, so does she 
need a reference work that is suited to 
her young, developing mind. 

Britannica Junior is the only ency- 
clopaedia designed specifically for pupils 
in elementary school, in the age group 
from 8 to 13—children like Mary. 

The checked vocabulary (like a text- 
book) is graded to elementary level. 
Sentence structure and length, subject 
matter, scope of information are all 
scaled to the elementary pupil’s desires 


and needs. Colorful illustrations make 
learning an adventure. A Ready-Refer- 
ence volume makes information easy to 
find, in less time. 


Britannica Junior has been created 
with the same high standards of authen- 
ticity which characterize Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, the world’s best known ref- 
erence library. 


For further information, and a free 
copy of a “Unit of Study” booklet, mail 
coupon today. 


(ity EEL 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 


of Canada, Ltd. 


Educational Department 182-L 


505 Federal Building 
Toronto, Ontario 


School. 


Cty 
School Use? 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, information 
about Britannica Junior, and a sample “Unit of Study.” 


Position 
Zone State 


—__———Personal Use? 
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The MATH -SCI Corner 


D. L. SHORTLIFFE 
Edmonton 


* 


X 


HELEN MORRISON 
Calgary 


X 


Contributions may be sent to D. L. Shortliffe, Victoria High School, 
Edmonton, or to Miss Helen Morrison, Rideau Park School, Calgary. 


H:-O — Friend or Foe? 
By Don Gray 


(This article was printed in the Au- 
gust-September issue of the C-I-L 
Oval.) 


IKE THE air they breathe, city 


dwellers nowadays take for 
granted the abundant supply of 
fresh, pure, sparkling water that 
gushes forth in their homes at the 
turn of a faucet. It is easy to forget 
the constant vigilance that must be 
exercised to make and keep this 
water free from sediment, tastes, 
odours, and most important of all, 
from disease-producing bacteria. 


Few people realize that the per 
capita consumption of water in Cana- 
dian towns or cities is well over 100 
gallons a day. Of this amount, the 
individual may not drink more than 
a quart or two. The remainder is 
accounted for by the countless uses 
to which water is put in the home and 
in industry. Watering the lawn or 
putting out fires does not demand 
water of high purity, but a separate 
water supply system for these uses 
is impractical and the waterworks 
superintendent must condition for 
possible human consumption every 
drop of water that enters the city’s 
water mains. 


Of all the treatments given to 
water, sterilization is by far the most 
important. Epidemics of typhoid and 
other diseases caused by water-borne 
bacteria have illustrated only too 
drastically that water, our most use- 
ful and universal commodity, can be 
a terrible foe to human health un- 
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less its purity is constantly guarded. 

Many methods of sterilization have 
been suggested and used. The sim- 
plest method which can be carried 
out by anyone is to boil the water, 
but this is suitable only for treating 
a pot or kettle full at a time. When 
a complete water supply is to be 
treated, chemical disinfectants are 
necessary. 


A great many disinfectants have 
been tried at one time or another 
during the last fifty years, but the 
one which has gained greatest recog- 
nition and acceptance is chlorine. 
Today, with relatively few excep- 
tions, public water supplies are dis- 
infected with chlorine. The chlorine 
is added to the water either as gas 
or in the form of a compound con- 
taining active chlorine, for example 
sodium hypochlorite or javal water. 
The amount of chlorine necessary to 
guarantee safety is exceedingly min- 
ute. Usually a few pounds in a mil- 
lion gallons cf water is sufficient. 
Such low concentrations of free 
chlorine have no harmful effects on 
those using the water, but neverthe- 
less they are sufficiently great to 
destroy any pathogenic bacteria 
which may be present in the water. 


The sole purpose of disinfection 
is safety. It is not intended to re- 
move suspended or dissolved sub- 
stances which may make the water 
unpleasant to the senses or otherwise 
unfit for use. To counteract these, 
various purification processes have 
been developed which can make the 
most unpleasant water pure and: 
sparkling. 
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The simplest of purification pro- 
cesses is settling, which is commonly 
known as sedimentation, because its 
function is to remove as much of the 
suspended matter or sediment as 
ean be settled. Where sedimenta- 
tion alone will not sufficiently clarify 
the water, coagulation and filtration 
are employed. 


In coagulation, the water is treated 
with a chemical coagulant such as 
aluminum sulphate, usually referred 
to as alum. When dissolved in water, 
the alum produces a heavy volumin- 
ous precipitate or floc which both 
forms on the surface of suspended 
particles, giving them extra weight 
to speed up their settling rate, and 
also engulfs particles as it settles. 
Iron salts, silicates and lime may also 
be used in coagulation. 


Although most of the floc is re- 
moved by settling, to insure its com- 
plete removal the water is filtered 
through large beds of sand and 
gravel. Some types of sand filters 
are also very efficient for removing 
bacteria. As much as 99% of the 
bacteria in unsterilized water may 
be separated by the type known as 
slow sand filters. 


Among the problems of water sup- 
ply engineering which must be over- 
come in the local waterworks, 
troubles caused by tastes and odours 
in the water rank very high. The 
distinction between tastes and 
odours is very slight and, in general, 
women have a keener sense of taste 
than men. Tastes may be caused by 
the presence of certain microscopic 
plant or animal life which impart 
flavours described as fishy, swampy, 
nasturtium-like and so on through al- 
most every imaginable flavour. They 
may also be caused by contamina- 
tion with industrial wastes such as 
sulphides and phenols. Sometimes a 
taste in water is not apparent until 
the water has been chlorinated, and 
then people usually complain that 
they can taste the chlorine in the 
water. Actually, what they taste is 
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not chlorine, but the product of the 
chemical reaction between the chlo- 
rine and some taste producing sub- 
stance in the water. 


Tastes and odours are removed by 
adsorption or by neutralization, or 
both. Activated carbon, a specially 
prepared grade of wood charcoal, 
when added to a water will absorb 
tastes and when settled or filtered 
from the water the tastes are re- 
moved in it. Many tastes can be 
destroyed or neutralized by the 
chemical action of chlorine. In fact, 
when tastes are produced during 
chlorination as mentioned above they 
can usually be neutralized by the 
addition of more chlorine. This pro- 
cess is known as superchlorination, 
because more chlorine is added for 
taste removal than is required to 
sterilize the water. Following super- 
chlorination it is customary to re- 
move the excess chlorine, or in other 
words to dechlorinate the water by 
adding a chemical such as sulphur 
dioxide which neutralizes the chlo- 
rine, or by passing the water through 
a bed of activated carbon which acts 
similarly. Metallic magnesium has 
recently been used successfully for 
this purpose. 

Chemical treatments may also be 
carried out at the waterworks to 
soften the water. For many years 
the lime-soda process employing lime 
and soda ash has been used to remove 
hardness from water. A newer method 
of softening uses filters containing 
ion exchanges or zeolites, which ex- 
tract the hardness ions from water 
passing through them. When exhaust- 
ed the zeolites are reactivated for 
further use, with solutions of salt 
brine or, in some cases, sulphuric 
acid. 

New treatments to improve water 
quality and to benefit the users are 
still being developed. At Brantford, 
Ontario, an interesting experiment 
is now being carried out which in- 
volves adding minute traces of 
flourine to the water. It is hoped 
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that the results of this experiment, 
which will not be completed for 
several years, will show a way to 
reduce tooth decay. 


Many a Canadian discovered the 
importance of pure drinking water 
for the first time when he donned 
khaki during the war. The fighting 
man is trained to ask the question 
“Friend or foe?” instinctively before 
quenching his thirst with water of 
unknown purity. For well he knows 
that, unless proper precautions are 
taken, water-borne bacteria constitute 
a far greater menace to armies in 
the field than the most formidable 
enemy. 

What is true for armies is no less 
true for civilians. Without chemical 
water treatment each glass of water 
we drink might carry in it the threat 
of epidemics that once took a heavy 
annual toll of lives. 


To Mathematics Teachers 


No material for our corner has 
come in recently. This is your corner. 
If no material is sent in the corner 
remains empty unless the editors 
fill it with their own contributions. 
This is not the purpose of the corner. 

Thanks to Dr. Cook, we have a 
question which we hereby present 
for any comment you might care to 
make. 

On .the curve y=—4x+ 9 we have 

x—2 
dy——4x?—16x+7, d?y—=18 (x—2). 
dx (x—2)? dx? (x—2)¢4 
How would you meet the needs of a 
student who says that d?2v—0 at x2? 
“dx? 

We invite correspondence on the 
further questions concerning this 
curve. 

1. What is the geometric interpre- 
tation of dy and d*y at x—2? 

‘dx dx? 

2. How might a Grade XII stu- 
dent be led to see that the line y= 
4x is asymptotic to the curve? 
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CAREER BOOKS 


YOUNG CANADA 
GOES TO WORK 


By J. H. Stewart, Director of 
the Guidance Committee, Oak- 
wood Collegiate Institute, To- 
ronto. Here are detailed de- 
scriptions of scores of occupa- 
tions for young people. a 
author based his book on a 
study by H. Y. Haines, Halifax, 
and was assisted by T. M. 
Spencer, Regina, Dr. C. B. 
Willis, Edmonton, and Harold 
P. Johns, Victoria. On October 
18, 1946, this book was dis- 
cussed on the CBC programme, 
nee Readers Take Over.” 
.00 


GUIDANCE IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


By Ralph H. Lewis, Director of 
Guidance, Lawrence Park Col- 
legiate Institute, Toronto. This 
book reviews briefly the esta- 
blishment of a idance pro- 
gramme in one Canadian sec- 
ondary school. It is an attempt 
to answer the question, “Can 
& guidance programme be initi- 
ated and carried out within the 
administrative framework of 
the present day secondary 
school”? $1.25. 


CAREERS FOR WOMEN 


By Lillian D. Millar. ‘“Al- 
together this book of less than 
100 pages is an_ excellent 
manual. for high school girls, 
or those who have the task of 
guiding those girls into their 
life work.”—A.W.L. Vancouver 
Province. $1.25. 
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Local News 


‘© SECRETARIES AND PRESS CORRES- 
PONDENTS NOT HEARD FROM: 

Please let us have the names and ad- 
dresses of your Local and Sub-local officers, 
noting which of these has custody of your 
efficial charter or certificate. 

For publication in any issue of the Maga- 
zine, press reports should be received by 
A.T.A. office not later than the 20th of the 
preceding month. Please limit length of 
items to 75-100 words. 


ANDREW 


Most members showed up at the first 
meeting of the Andrew Sub-local which was 
held in the Andrew School on Sept. 27 at 
8:30 p.m. The following were elected: N. 
Stratichuk, President; J. W. Huculak, Vice- 
President; P. Farris, Sec. and Councillor. 
After an informal discussion of the problems 
of various schools, a delicious lunch was 
served by the Andrew School staff—R. Zuar, 
M. Krywanuik, J. W. Huculak, Miss Helen 
Worobets, Miss Kathleen Zaharie and Mrs. 
M. Semenuik. The singing under R. Zuar 
was well enjoyed. The next meeting will be 
held in Sniatyn School, Oct. 18, at 7:30 p.m. 


ATHABASKA 


The organization meeting of the Athabas- 
ka Sub-local was held in the Athabaska 
School on Saturday, October 5. Our new 
slate of officers is as follows: Miss Ethel 
Dodd, President; Mr. R. A. Burwash, Vice- 
President ; Miss Frances Johnston, Secretary- 
Treasurer: Mrs. Edna M. Bryan, Press Cor- 
respondent. Mr. Hodgson, our superinten- 
dent, gave a talk and led a discussion on 
merits and demerits of Report Cards, stress- 
ing democracy and its relation to the child. 
Plans were made for future meetings, which 
are to be held on the first Saturday of each 
month. Mr. Nordon, our District Councillor, 
was present and gave some excellent sug- 
gestions. Among the items discussed were 
School Festival, Teachers’ living accommo- 
dations, salaries, etc. 


BELLIS 


A meeting of the Bellis Sub-local was held 
at Miss N. Cherniwchan’s home, Sept. 28, 
1946. The agenda consisted of an Open 
Forum discussion on English, consideration 
of items such as grammar, terminology, vo- 
cabulary and comprehension, followed by 
Social Studies, which included a discussion 
on current events, maps and Geography. The 
meeting was successful due to full partici- 
pation of the members. The new topics in 
the agenda for the meeting of Oct. 26, in 
Bellis, are Discipline and parent-teacher 
associations. Also, Miss N. Cherniwchan will 
give us all the information on the Pen- 
sion Fund, and Mr. G. Meronuk, on the Sal- 
ary Schedule. After the meeting adjourned, 
a very delicious supper was served by Miss 
N. Cherniwchan. 


BONNYVILLE 


The Bonnyville Sub-local held its first 
meeting of the year on September 21. This 
meeting was well attended. The first part 
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was devoted to the election of the commit- 
tee for the present year. Officers elected 
were: Mr. S. Lefevre, President; Miss Marie 
Jubinville, Vice-President; Miss Germaine 
St. Arneault, Secretary; and Mrs. L. V. Le- 
maire, Press Correspondent. The festival 
was the next topic of discussion. A_ com- 
mittee of three was nominated in charge. 
These are Miss Marie Jubinville, Mr. S. 
Mastalish and Mrs. L. V. Lemaire. 


BOYLE 


The first meeting of the Boyle Sub-local 
was held in Warren School on October 11. 
The new executive elected is as_ follows: 
President, Mr. A. Deeprose; Vice-President, 
Mrs. Quensel; Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. 
Drews; Press Correspondent, Miss L. Calder. 
It was provisionally decided to hold meet- 
ings in the Warren School at 4 p.m. on the 
first Thursday of each month. A brief dis- 
cussion on the Fall Convention and the items 
of the A.T.A. newsletter preceded the ad- 
journment of the meeting. 


CALMAR 


The first meeting of the Calmar Sub-local 
was held with fair attendance. Mr. Westland 
acted as President and Miss Workun as 
Secretary. The election of new officers was 
as follows: President, Mr. Nyberg; Vice- 
President, Mrs. Porter; Sec.-Treas., Miss 
Workun; District Councillor, Mr. Stroschien ; 
Press Correspondent, Miss Albus. It was 
decided to hold meetings on the second 
Tuesday of every month. 


COALDALE 


On September 30 the Coaldale Sub-local 
held their first meeting of the fall term in 
the Coaldale School. Thirty members were 
present from Coaldale, White, Readymade 
and Hardieville. The new executive is as 
follows: President, Mr. Solberg from Hardie- 
ville; Vice-President, Miss Shaw from Ready- 
made; Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. Peta from 
Hardieville; and Press Correspondent, Miss 
Hamilton from White. The councillors to 
the Lethbridge Local are: Mr. Solberg, of 
Hardieville; Mr. Holt, of Readymade; and 
Mr. Robinson, of Coaldale. The year’s pro- 
gram was discussed. A delicious lunch was 
served by the Coaldale staff. 


COLINTON 


A good attendance of teachers at the 
Colinton Sub-local elected Mrs. Parker-Nor- 


don as President; Alex Nimko as Vice- 
President; Miss L. Scott as Secretary- 
Treasurer. A favorable financial statement 


and matters of interest to teachers were 
taken up. The Executive extends a cordial! 
welcome to all teachers in vicinity to attend 
the next meeting. 


DERWENT 


An organization meeting of the Derwent 
Sub-local was held in Derwent High School 
on October 19, 1946. The new executive 
elected is as follows: President, Mr. D. 
Chrapko; Vice-President, Mr. M. Podealuk; 
Sec.-Treas., Mr. W. Bober; Press Corres- 
pondent, Mrs. K. Nekolaichuk; Councillor, 
Mr. D. M. Nekolaichuk. It was decided that 
two social conveners be chosen every month. 
Miss A. Greckol and Mr. D. N. Nekolaichuk 
were elected for the coming month. A com- 
mittee of three, consisting of Mr. Bober, Mr. 
Grasiuk and Mr. Nekolaichuk was elected 
to organize a track meet which will be held 
in the spring. 
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The next meeting will be an _ Institute 
meeting to be held at Brierfield School on 
November 15. Invitations were extended to 
our Superintendent, Mr. F. Hannochko, Mrs. 
E. Ponich, the Secretary of the Two Hills 
Division, and Mr. Synuiga and Mr. Sakow- 
sky, members of the Board. At this meeting 
Mr. Podealuk_ will speak on_ Physical 
Training, and Mr. Bober on Art. The meet- 
ing was adjourned, and the members were 
entertained by the Derwent staff. 


DRAYTON VALLEY 


_ On the evening of September 26, a meet- 
ing was held at the Rocky Rapids teacher- 
age for the purpose of reorganizing the 
Drayton Valley Sub-local. Due to muddy 
roads the attendance was small; however, 
those present were full of enthusiasm as 
they elected the following officers: Presi- 
dent, Mr. Wolodko, of Rocky Rapids; Vice- 
President, Mrs. Edith Deby, of Drayton Val- 
ley; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Gladys Hoff, 
Drayton Valley; Councillor, Mr. Geo. Cucher- 
in, Moon Lake. The election of officers was 
followed by a short business meeting. A 
dainty and delicious lunch was served by 
Mrs. Wolodko. Our next meeting is to be 
held at the Drayton Valley teacherage on 
Saturday, Oct. 19, at 2:30 p.m. We hope 
for a large attendance at this meeting. 


DRUMHELLER 


The regular meeting of the Drumheller 
Sub-local was held in the former ‘Home 
Economics and Shop” Building on Wednes- 
day, September 18, at 7:00 p.m. The main 
business of the meeting was the election of 
officers for the coming year. Those elected 
were: President, Mr. I. Hughes; Vice-Pres- 
ident, Mrs. M. L. Legate; Sec.-Treas., Miss 
Hickey; and Press Correspondent, Mildred 
Branum. The meeting decided that the three 
members of the executive would be coun- 
cillors to attend the meetings of the Drum- 
heller Local. Other topics discussed were the 
Thanksgiving Day Track Meet to be held in 
Drumheller on Oct. 14, and the Convention 
to be held in Calgary on Oct. 31 and Nov. 1. 
The next meeting of the Sub-local will be 
held on Wed., Oct. 16, at 7:00 p.m. in the 
Home Economics and Shop Building. A full 
attendance of all the members is requested. 
A very’ enjoyable lunch was served at the 
close of the business meeting. 





The regular meeting of the Drumheller 
Sub-local was held in the Home Economics 
and Shop Building of the Drumheller School 
on Thursday evening, Oct. 16. One of the 
Councillors, Miss Elsie Brown, read a report 
on the last Executive meeting. This report 
contained a resume of the Resolutions passed 
at the Annual General Meeting and the dis- 
position of each. Mr. J. Aaserud, of the Mid- 
land School, and a former Personal Coun- 
cillor in the R.C.A.F., spoke to us on “Guid- 
ance in the Schools,”” and showed us how im- 
portant this course is even in the Inter- 
mediate School. Following the business meet- 
ing, all the members present enjoyed a film 
on New Zealand, and a sociable period with 
lunch. The next meeting will be held in the 
same place on Nov. 21, at 7:30 p.m. Come 
out members and enjoy an evening with your 
fellow teachers. 


FORESTBURG 


The reorganization meeting of the Forest- 
burg Sub-local was held on Wednesday eve- 
ning, Nov. 9, at the Galahad School. The 
following officers were elected: President, 
Mr. J. L. Hunter, Galahad; Vice-President, 
Mr. W. Fraser, Galahad; Sec.-Treasurer and 
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Press Correspondent, Miss D. A. Vincett, 
Galahad. It was decided that the members 
meet every first Tuesday in the month at 
the Galahad School. The prospective enrol- 
ment is twenty-five members. After the 
meeting, a delicious lunch was served by 
Miss Pescod and Miss Vincett of the Gala- 
had teaching staff. 


GRANDE PRAIRIE 


The 1946 Annual Teachers’ Convention 
was held in Grande Prairie High School 
Monday and Tuesday, October 7 and 8, with 
about 100 teachers in attendance. 


After registration Monday morning, the 
teachers were welcomed by Mrs. M. Gray, 
President of the Grande Prairie Local A.T.A., 
Mr. J. Thompson, Mayor of Grande Prairie. 
and the Rev. Father Green, on behalf of 
Grande Prairie School Boards. Mr. S. Hamb- 
ly, formerly Superintendent in Acadia Div- 
ision, was then introduced as successor to 
Mr. C. Johnston. 


Following a short business session the 
teachers were addressed by Mr. A. B. Evan- 
son, Associate Director of Curriculum for 
Alberta schools. Mr. Evanson explained that 
in the revision of the Elementary Course of 
Studies now under way, the Enterprise Sys- 
tem has been definitely retained. His De- 
partment feels only by this activity program 
can we hope to accomplish our educational 
aims of developing the whole child and of 
promoting a democratic social order. Mr. 
Evanson stated that by the proper use of 
group techniques in the classroom in all 
grades desirable social attitudes can be 
formed that will be retained by the pupils 
throughout their lives. 


Monday afternoon Dr. W. H. Johns of 
the Faculty of Arts, University of Alberta, 
and Vice-President of Edmonton Branch, 
Canadian Institute of International Affairs, 
gave an informative address on international 
affairs. He-impressed on the teachers that as 
teachers in a democratic country they must 
awaken the interests of their pupils to make 
them go on through life with enough incen- 
tive to keep interested in current affairs. He 
outlined with pointed examples, the present 
foreign policies of Canada, Great Britain, 
United States and Russia, indicating clearly 
the reasons leading up to the present stands 
taken by these countries. 

Following Dr. Johns’ address, Mr. Mels- 
ness, President of the A.T.A., introduced Mr. 
Eric Ansley, the new General Secretary of 
that organization. Mr. Ansley spoke briefly 
on several matters of vital interest to all 
teachers—salaries, pensions and the possi- 
bility of organizing an information bureau 
to assist teachers to locate desirable posi- 
tions. 

Mr. Melsness, as chairman of the Nego- 
tiating Committee, then reported that his 
committee has been unable to reach a salary 
agreement with the Divisional Board. The 
question was discussed by Mr. Grierson and 
Mr. Love of the Divisional Board, and the 
teachers. Later the teachers from the Divi- 
sion voted to reject the offer made by the 
Board and submit the case to conciliation 
proceedings. 
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A demonstration game of Touch Rugby 
was played by the boys of St. Joseph’s and 
the High School, with the team from St. 
Joseph's winning. In the evening, the Catho- 
lic Women’s League served a delicious ban- 
quet to the teachers and their guests. Dr. 
Johns spoke briefly about the new pattern 
system now being introduced into the Fac- 
ulty of Arts, University of Alberta. After 
community singing, three excellent films 
were shown to the teachers. 


Tuesday morning Mr. Hambly, the new 
Superintendent of Schools, outlined some of 
his theories and practices to the teachers. 


The teachers then went into sectional 
meetings. Those in the high-school section 
discussed “Will the Next Generation Have 
Teachers ?” under the leadership of Mr. Har- 
rington of Beaver Lodge. Mr. Price of Sex- 
smith then gave a very practical address on 
“Science As a Tool of Thought.” Mrs. 
Stewart gave an interesting paper on Enter- 
prise in Div. I. She was followed by Miss 
Bredo speaking on “Mathematics in Div. II,” 
and Mr. Sherk on “Formal Grammar in Div. 


After a brief talk on the A.T.A. by Mr. 
Barnett, past General Secretary of the 
A.T.A., the Convention went into its final 
business session. Sr. Lucy reported another 
very successful Musical Festival—the 14th 
to be held in Grande Prairie. After an inter- 
esting discussion of the Track Meet, it was 
decided to have only Track and Field events 
at the Spring Meet and try to foster inter- 
school league games throughout the year. 


During the two days the teachers had time 
to examine the interesting display of books 
and teaching aids which was arranged by 
Mr. G. Freebury. 


The officers for Grande Prairie Local 
A.T.A. for the 1946-47 season are as fol- 
lows: President, Miss A. A. Ballantyne; 
Vice-Presid nt, Mr. Ted Meen; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Miss E. Krantz; Councillors, Miss 
Ballantyne, Mr. Paton, Mrs. Moody; Nego- 
tiating Committee, Mr. H. C. Melsness, 
Mr. F. Toews, Mr. Nicholson, Mr. G. Dixon, 
Miss Ballantyne. 


The success of this Convention was large- 
ly due to the efforts of the retiring exec- 
utive: President, Mrs. M. Gray; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr. H. Wiebe; Sec.-Treas., Sr. Unis. 
Their fellow-teachers expressed a vote of 
thanks to them for their excellent organiza- 
tion of the Convention and particularly for 
their choice of speakers. 


HAIRY HILL 


Members of the Boian, Deep Lake and 
New Hairy Hill School met on October 11 
in the New Hairy Hill School. Due to the 
temporary absence of the President, Mr. 
Poohkay, Mr. Mattie opened the meeting. 
After the reading of ihe minutes by the 
Secretary, Mr. S. Tkachuk, the financial re- 
port was read. Mr. S. Tkachuk was then 
elected Councillor by acclamation. After 
Mrs. E. Ruptash’s stimulating talk on “The 
Formal Teaching of Etiquette in the School 
Room,” Mr. Poohkay resumed his position 
as President and led a very convincing ar- 
gument on “War Can be Abolished.” The 
very enjoyable evening was concluded by a 
very delicious lunch served at the home of 
Mrs. N. Poohkay. 





A meeting of the New Hairy Hill Sub-local 
was held in New Hairy School on Friday 20, 
at 8:30 p.m. Members present were Mr. N. 
Poohkay, Mrs. E. Ruptash, Mr. S. Tk-chuk, 
Miss H. Semrad, Mrs. Waters, Mrs. H. Gre- 
kul, Mr. W. Greckol and Miss A. Kassnia. 


Miss Semard gave an interesting talk on the 
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choice of books and the organization of a 
school library, while Mrs. Waters spoke of 
the great benefit derived from speech-train- 
ing and the consequent improvement of 
“English” in our schools. After interesting 
discussions, a lunch was served by the 
ladies of the New Hairy Hill staff. 


KITSCOTY-ISLAY 


The organization meeting of the Kitscoty- 
Islay Sub-local was held in Kitscoty High 
School on September 11. Twelve teachers 
were present. The slate of officers elected 
was as follows: President, Harold White; 
Secretary - Treasurer, Andrew McGladrie; 
Councillor, N. Ott; Press Correspondent, 
Susy Pokorski. The date of the next meet- 
ing has not been set, but at that time a 
program will be presented, as well as regular 
business discussed. 


LAC LA BICHE 


On September 23 and 24, the teachers of 
the Lac La Biche Inspectorate held their 4th 
annual Convention. Notwithstanding the bad 
roads and inclement weather, it was one of 
the best ever held. The meeting opened with 
an invocation by Rev. J. E. McGrane, P.P., 
following which was an address of welcome 
by the Mayor, Mr. W. D. Cadzow, M.D. The 
greetings of the Divisional Board were ex- 
tended by Mr. N. Mouille, chairman. Two 
discussions were then held: Reading in Div- 
ision I, by Mrs. L. Joncas; Using the Right 
Word, by Mr. W. McFarland. 

In the afternoon, our very distinguished 
visitors took the floor. Mr. R Ansley, 
Minister of Education spoke very soulfully 
on subjects of great interest. Alberta is 
very fortunate to have Mr. Ansley to pilot 
its educational ship. Our next guest speaker 
was Colonel Cromb. Following his speech, 
we certainly were grateful that Alberta had 
this system of education as compared to 
that of foreign countries. Then Mr. E. C. 
Ansley paid tribute to the retiring General 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. J. W. Barnett, and 
paid his homage for having been chosen to 
replace Mr. Barnett. He is well worthy of 
such a responsible position. 

On the evening of September 23, a ban- 
quet was held under the auspices of the 
Board of Trade. Dr. W. Cadzow officiated as 
host. The dance terminated the first day of 
the Convention. 

On the morning of September 24, Mr. E. 
Hodgson held a discussion on a point of 
psychology in which every teacher should be 
interested: the mental health of a teacher. 
Mr. Hodgson’s pleasant personality as well 
as his inspiring material soon had all the 
teachers making an inventory of them- 
selves. Then Mr. Broughton gave general ad- 
vice to the teachers. To close the morning 
session, Mr. Wm. Pawluk gave timely hints 
on Social Studies. 

The afternoon was occupied with general 
A.T.A. business. The executive elected for 
the Local A.T.A. were as follows: Honorary 
President, Mr. L. A. Broughton, B.A.; Pres- 
ident, Mr. E. C. Chute; Vice-President, Mr. 
H. Senetza; Secretary-Treasurer, Rev. Sr. E. 
Montpellier; Press, Mrs. L. Joncas. 

The executive for the Sub-local A.T.A. of 
the Lac La Biche Division was also chosen, 
as foliows: President, Miss Cecilia Kilar; 
Vice-President, Mr. McFarland; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Rev. Sr. A. Blais; Press Corres- 
pondent, Miss Rose DesChatelets. 


LAC LA NONNE 


The first meeting of the Lac La Nonne 
Sub-local was held on October 19, at Rich 
Valley School. The following officers were 
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elected: Chairman, Mr. P. Smith; Vice- 
Chairman, Miss E. Johnson; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Miss E. Murphy; Councillor, Mr. 
P. Smith; Press Correspondent, Miss E. 
Slade. Future meetings will be held at Lac 
La Nonne on the 4th Saturday of every sec- 
ond month. There was some discussion re- 
garding a Track Meet, and it was decided to 
hold one in the Spring, and to support a 
Central Track Meet. The “Question Box” 
will be an interesting feature of the next 
meeting. 


LETHBRIDGE 


The executive of the Lethbridge District 
Local met in the Y.M.C.A. on Saturday, Sep- 
tember 28, with President, Mr. R. I. Baker, 
as chairman. Following the adoption of the 
minutes, the main discussion centred around 
planning the Convention program for Divi- 
sion III. This section of the program will 
deal with three main topics of concern to 
Division III teachers: (1) English, as a prep- 
aration for High School English, and as it is 
correlated with other subjects. It was de- 
cided to ask Mr. Powell, of Edmonton, to 
lead in this discussion. (2) Library Organ- 
ization, to be discussed by Miss Shaw of 
Readymade. (3) The Open Forum, to be 
discussed under the leadership of Inspector 
Owen Williams. 


Mr. W. White, of Coalhurst, was nomin- 
ated as chairman of the Division III section 
of the Convention. Mr. Allen was appointed 
as Returning Officer to take charge of the 
voting vy ballot at the Convention. The 
secretary was authorized to pay the fol- 
lowing accounts: (a) allowances to Sub- 
locals, (b) hospital fee, (c) mileage ac- 
counts for members of the executive, (d) 
mileage accounts for members of the salary 
negotiating committee, (e) secretary’s 
honorarium. Mr. P. Holt was nominated as 
auditor. Mr. M. Knowles, chairman of the 
salary negotiating committee, outlined the 
salary sehedule for the coming year. Mr. M. 
Holman, District Representative, reported 
on the meeting of the Central Executive with 
the Cabinet to discuss the pension scheme 
ioe, teachers. The meeting adjourned at five 
o’clock, 


LETHBRIDGE NORTHERN 


The teachers of the Lethbridge Northern 
Sub-local held their first meeting of the 
season on Oct. 3, and their second only a 
week later, on Oct. 10. The election of offi- 
cers for the coming school year was to have 
been the main item of business at the meet- 
ing at Iron Springs on Oct. 3, but because 
of the muddy roads only eight teachers from 
Turin and Iron Springs were present, and it 
was decided to postpone the elections until 
such time as the other schools in the Sub- 
local were also represented. Various ques- 
tions concerning the salary schedule were 
brought up, as well as the problem of 
securing an adequate supply of readers for 
the primary grades. Before the meeting was 
adjourned, it was decided to hold the next 
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meeting at Turin on Oct. 10. Lunch was 
served by the Iron Springs staff. 





The weather was much more favorable on 
Oct. 10, and twenty-two teachers from Pic- 
ture Butte, Barrhill, Iron Springs, and Turin, 
were present. As some teachers were rather 
late in reaching Turin, those that had 
arrived earlier were entertained with such 
games as ping-pong, checkers, bingo, and 
even an “intelligence test.” Winners in the 
latter two events were awarded prizes. When 
the supply of prizes was exhausted, the 
President, Mr. C. Allen, with Mr. MacKenzie 
as Secretary, declared the meeting open for 
the election of officers. Mr. J. Joevenazzo, 
former Vice-President, was elected as Pres- 
ident; Mrs. Myers as Vice-President; and 
Miss A. Moll as Secretary-Treasurer. Three 
Councillors, namely, Mr. J. Joevenazzo, Mr. 
C. Allen, and Mr. D. Baldwin, were elected 
as representatives to the Lethbridge Local 
executive. Further, it was decided to ask 
Mr. L. MacKenzie and Miss H. Bews. both 
of Carmangay, and Mr. C. Allen, of Turin, 
to accept nomination for the offices of 
President, Secretary, and Vice-President, re- 
spectively, at the forthcoming elections of 
the Letlibridge Local at their annual meet- 
ing during the Teachers’ Conven ion. I was 
also suggested that at this annual meeting 
Mr. C. Allen should be nominated as one of 
the three Councillors to represent the Leth- 
bridge Local at the A.G.M., and Miss Mc- 
Veety should be nominated to represent this 
Sub-local on the Salary Negotiating Commit- 
tee. The first Thursday of every month was 
set aside for future meetings of the Sub- 
local. Mr. N. Vogt was elected Press Repre- 
sentative. After a motion of adjournment, 
& ee staff served a most delicious 
junch, 


MEDICINE HAT 

Pres., Miss Ethel Cobb (Alexandra High 
School) ; Vice.-Pres., Sr. Ann (St. Theresa’s 
College) ; Sec.-Treas., Mr. R. Johnson (Alex- 
andra High School); Press Correspondent, 
gy E. Taylor (Elm St. School) ; Councillors, 

Mr. C. E. Peasley (Elm St. School), and Miss 
E. Cobb. The Secretary-Treasurer has cus- 
tody of the official charter or certificate. A 
meeting of the Medicine Hat Local was 
held in the auditorium of Kitchener School, 
Oct. 2. A delicious lunch was served and 
new members were introduced to the group 
by the principals of the various schools. 
Miss Mary White entertained at the piano. 
Miss Cobb, President of the Local, presided 
at the business part of the meeting. The 
agenda included the drawing up of a pro- 
test against allowing “supervisors” to at- 
tend the Convention, to be given to the 
Convention Committee. Reports were given 
by the Councillors, Salary Committee and 
Convention Committee. Mr. F. Millican was 
elected representative from the _ Public 
Schools to the Medicine Hat School Board. 
With the singing of “The King,” the meet- 
ing adjourned. 


NEWBROOK 


The Newbrook Sub-local held its first 
meeting for the year at Newbrook School 
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on September 17, with seven members pres- 
ent. The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: Mr. A. Konasewich, Pres- 
ident; Mrs. V. Bayduza, Secretary-Treasurer ; 
Mrs. S. Buerger, Press Correspondent. The 
teachers decided to raise funds for the pur- 
chase of a projection machine. It was de- 
cided to hold the next meeting at Darling 
School. 


OLDS 


The meeting of the Olds Local was held 
in Didsbury High School on Wednesday, 
September 18. There were 9 members pres- 
ent. The main item of discussion was detail 
in connection with the approaching Teach- 
ers’ Convention. 


PARADISE VALLEY 


The first meeting of the Paradise Valley 
Sub-local was held at the home of Mr. A. 
Aalborg of Rivercourse. All members were 
present. The following officers were elected: 
President, Mr. M. Moncrieff; Vice-President, 
Mr. G. Kitching; Secretary, Miss J. McLen- 
non; Councillor, Mr. C. Richardson; Press 
Correspondent, Miss M. Dow. After some 
discussion on the Salary Schedule, a lovely 
lunch was served by Mrs. Aalborg. The next 
meeting will be held in Paradise Valley on 
October 9. 


REDWATER-OPAL 


A reorganization meeting of the Red- 
water-Opal Sub-local was held in the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. N. Kraychy, Jr., on Sept. 25. 
Seven of the eleven members were present. 
The new executive was elected as follows: 
President, Mr. Walter Chaba; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr. Allan Krebbs; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mr. Nick Kraychy; Press Correspondent, 
Miss Anne Yachimec. It was decided that all 
succeeding meetings be held on the first 
Wednesday of every month. A lively discus- 
sion followed, on such matters as the Divi- 
sional Festival and Track Meet, changes in 
constitution by electoral ballot, the striking 
committee, the salary schedule, and the 
living quarters for teachers. Mr. N. Kraychy 
volunteered to investigate the cost of a film 
projector. The next meeting will be held at 
the home of Mrs. A. Malowney on Nov. 6. 
Mrs. Kraychy served a delicious lunch at the 
close of the meeting. 


RIMBEY 


The teachers of the Rimbey Sub-local held 
their meeting in the school at which prepa- 
rations were made for the Convention. The 
group was reorganized for 1946-47, with the 
following slate of officers: President, A. M. 
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Winiarski (re-elected by acclamation) ; Vice- 
President, James Demanchuk; Sec.-Treas., 
and Press Correspondent, G. D. O. Carr, (re- 
elected, acclamation). A motion was passed 
that the meetings be held the first Saturday 
of each month excepting October. A motion 
was passed that, in view of the excellence of 
the paper on English given by Mrs. Polushin 
in June and the small number of members 
who heard it, she repeat it at the November 
meeting. Miss Mellis volunteered to fill out 
the time at the same meeting with a Book 
Review. She also agreed to assist Mrs. Glass 
on the lunch committee for the occasion. 
The teachers then suggested various ideas 
which they would like to have considered 
respecting the Convention. The list was tab- 
ulated for presentation to the Convention 
Executive. Mrs. Calwell and Mrs. Stewart 
served refreshments following the meeting. 


STRATHMORE 


The reorganization meeting of the Strath- 
more Sub-local was held at the Strathmore 
High School on Wednesday evening, Sep- 
tember 25, fourteen teachers and two local 
speakers being present. Preceding the elec- 
tion of officers, Mr. J. R. Milligan, District 
Agriculturist, spoke briefly on the prepara- 
tion of School Fair produce. Mr. McMurray 
then demonstrated how a sheaf of grain 
should be prepared for display. The officers 
then elected for the year were as follows: 
President, Mr. S. Crowther (re-elected) ; 
Vice-President, Mr. John Slemko; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Miss M. Skjeie; Councillor, Mr. J. 
Hebert; and Press Correspondent, Mrs. I. 
York. There was considerable discussion led 
by Mrs. Polley on the non-competitive con- 
cert to be held in connection with the School 
Fair. Suggestions made by the President as 
to the nature of the material used in our 
programs met with favor. After new busi- 
ness such as the payment of dues, improving 
of sports track, ete., had been given at- 
tention, it was decided to hold the next 
meeting at Carseland on October 16. The 
meeting, which was unusually short, though 
lively, adjourned early, after which the 
Strathmore teachers and their guests par- 
took of a delicious lunch served in the 
dining room of the King Edward Hotel. 


The regular meeting of the Strathmore 
Local met in the Carseland High School on 
Wednesday evening, October 16. After the 
reading of the minutes by the Secretary. 
Miss M. Skjeie, an invitation was extended 
to the members to meet at Orange Valley 
School, on the 20th of November. The ques- 
tion of “‘Teachers’ Salaries’”” was brought up 
by the President, Mr. Crowther, and there 
was some discussion. Then a book on Edu- 
cation by Sir Richard Livingston was intro- 
duced by Mr. Crowther, and the theme was 
presented in such an attractive and instruc- 
tive way that much interest was aroused. 
Mr. Haebert was appointed to conduct the 
study and discussion on the first chapter, 
entitled, “The Educational Problem,” at the 
next meeting. At the close of the meeting 
the entertainment furnished by the Carseland 
staff took the form of a lively and enjoyable 
game of whist, followed by a delightful and 
tasty lunch. 


SWALWELL-ACME 


The organization meeting was held on 
Wednesday, Sept. 18 in Swalwell High 
School. The following officers were elected: 
President, Mr. McLean; Vice-President, Mr. 
R. A. Peterson; Sec.-Treas., Miss M. Awcock; 
Press Correspondent, Miss Hazel Lahrmann. 
It was decided to hold the next meeting on 
the 3rd Wednesday in October at Antler 
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School, if weather permits. If the weather 
is not favorable, the meeting will be held in 
Swalwell. After the meeting, all retired to 
the Home Economics room where lunch was 
served by Swalwell teachers. 


THORHILD 


An organizational meeting of the Thorhild 
Sub-local was held on Sept. 20 at the Thor- 
hild High School. The following officers were 
elected: President, Mr. S. Boyko; Vice-Pres- 
ident, Mr. Avery; Sec.-Treas., J. Sawka; 
Councillor, Mr. A. Skuba; Press Correspon- 
dent, J. Sawka; Sports Convener, L. Wasik; 
Social Committee: E. Jardy, Mrs. Hyduk; 
Mr. Rudnisky; Projector Committee: Mr. 
Radomsky, Mr. Skuba. The next meeting was 
to be held on October 18 at Tudor. 


THREE HILLS 


A reorganization meeting of the Three 
Hills-Trochu Sub-local was held in Trochu 
on October 9, with eight members in attend- 
ance. The following slate of officers was 
elected for the year 1946-47: President, Mr. 
R. Little, Three Hills; Vice-President, Mr. J. 
Tarangul, Three Hills; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Miss O. E. Ford, Three Hills; Press Corres- 
pondent, Miss G. Moreau, Three Hills. The 
next meeting will be held on Nov. 27 in the 
Three Hills School. 


TOFIELD 


A general meeting of the Tofiield Sub-local 
was held in the Home Economics Room, on 
October 16, with fourteen members present. 
Mr. Richardson, our representative to the 
Local, gave a very interesting report of the 
meeting held at Holden. A committee of four 
members, namely, Mr. Porter, Miss Brown, 
Miss Aston and Mr. Elliott, was appointed 
to investigate visual instruction. It was at- 
tempted to organize basketball and hockey 
Sub-local leagues. Matters pertaining to the 
convention were discussed. “The Bill of 
Rights” is to be the topic for discussion at 
our next meeting. A delicious lunch served 
by Mrs. Richardson and Miss Child brought 
the evening to a close. 


TOMAHAWK 


An organization meeting of the Tomahawk 
Sub-local was held at the Tomahawk High 
School on Saturday, October 19. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, Mr. J. 
Overbo; Vice-President, Miss E. McCallum; 
Sec.-Treas., Mr. R. Horton; Press Corres- 
pondent, Miss N. Yacey; Councillor, Mr. R. 
Horton. A discussion was held concerning 
Correspondence School supervision. Plans 
were made to visit such a school (Athlone 
School) some Saturday morning in Novem- 
ber, at the convenience of the supervisor, 
where the next meeting will be held. 
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TWO HILLS 


An organization meeting of the Two Hills 
Sub-local was held on Oct. 11, 1946, in the 
Two Hills High School. The newly elected 
executive consists of the following: Presi- 
dent, Mr. N. Myskiw; Vice-President, Mr. W. 
Kindrachuk; Sec.-Treas., Miss S. Odynsky; 
Press Correspondent, Mr. M. G. Toma; Coun- 
cillor, Mr. D. Podealuk; Social Committee, 
Mr. T. Soldan, Mrs. Podealuk, Miss Demkiw 
and Mrs. Schurek. After the meeting, the 
members retired to the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. N. Myskiw where an enjoyable evening 
was spent. It was decided to hold the next 
meeting at Krasne if weather and roads 
permit. 


VALHALLA 


The organization meeting of the Valhalla 
Sub-local was held at the Valhalla School on 
Sept. 14. The executive elected is as follows: 
President, Miss J. Ruptash; Vice-President, 
Mrs. Fredrickson; Sec.-Treas. and Councillor, 
Miss V. Ruptash. 


VEGREVILLE 


At the business session of the Fall Conven- 
tion of the Vegreville. Local, Alberta Teach- 
ers’ Association, held at Vermilion on Octo- 
ber 18, 1946, the following officers were 
elected: President, Mr. S. Olsonberg, Mann- 
ville; Vice-President, Mr. M. Tomyn, Royal 
Park; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss E. M. Tay- 
lor, Manville; Councillors, Mr. G. Strong, 
Vegreville, Mr. Percy Thompson, Innisfree; 
Salary Negotiating Committee, Mr. Psych, 
Innisfree, Mr. M. Tomyn, Royal Park, Mr. 
J. H. Murray, Innisfree. 


VULCAN 


The staff of the Vulcan School organized 
a Sub-local in September. The officers are: 
President, Mrs. E. O’Connel; Vice-President, 
Miss S. Tapely; Sec.-Treas., Mrs. M. A. 
Todd; Councillor, Mr. J. Majakey. Our meet- 
ings will be held monthly, the date to be 
specified by the President. They will take the 
form of a social afternoon with each teach- 
er taking his or her turn at serving refresh- 
ments. 


WAINWRIGHT 


The Wainwright School Division teachers 
and classroom supervisors held a successful 
Convention in Wainwright on October 16 
and 17. Mr. H. C. Gourlay of the Edmonton 
Public Library was guest speaker, as well as 
Mr. Oviatt of the Department of Education. 
The Local executive elected are as follows: 
President, Mr. D. Gunn; Vice-President, Mr. 
D. Smith; Sec.-Treasurer, Miss G. F. Zajic; 
Councillors, Mr. G. C. Welch, Mr. I. S. Reeds. 
The teachers were flattered by the attend- 
ance of members from the School Divisional 
Board and Wainwright Public School Board. 
The Wainwright ,Sub-local elected their ex- 
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World’s most compact full-size duplica- 
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(Includes: Film, cover, ink, pencil, 
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TRAIL (B.C.) SCHOOL 
DISTRICT INVITES 
APPLICATIONS FOR THE 
FOLLOWING POSITIONS: 


1. TEACHER of Music to 

take charge of Music in Trail 
Junior-Senior High School of 
1,200 students. Applicants must 
be fully qualified to teach 
theory, music appreciation, his- 
tory of music, choral singing, 
orchestra work and band work. 
Duties to commence September, 
1947, 
2. Girls Physical Education 
Specialist for Trail Junior- 
Senior High School. Duties to 
commence September, 1947. 

3. Home Economics teacher 
for Rossland Junior-Senior High 
School. Duties to commence 
January 6, 1947. 

Excellent salary schedule in 
effect ranging from $1,500 to 
$3,200. Applicants should en- 
close Inspectors’ reports and 
state references, experience, 
qualifications and certificates 
— Address all applications 
0: 

S. S. McDIARMID, 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

Trail School District, No. 11, 

929 Spokane Street, 

Trail, B. C. 
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ecutive as follows: President, Mr. C. Cromie; 
Vice-President, Mr. L. J. Gaeke; Sec.-Treas- 
urer, Miss A. Shandro. Meetings will be held 
the first Friday of each month. The topic 
for the November meeting is, “Cathedrals” 
handled by Mr. D. Smith. 


WASKATENAU 


The first meeting of the Waskatenau Sub- 
local was held in the Home Economics room 
of the Waskatenau High Schoc!. New offi- 
cers for the term were elected: President, 
Mr. Parker; Vice-President, Mrs. Flaska; 
Secretary, Miss Simmons; Councillor, Mr. 
Dolsky; Press Correspondent, Mr. Dolsky. It 
was decided that our regular monthly meet- 
ings be held the first Saturday of every 
month at 2 p.m. Cards were to be sent out 
to teachers for the next meeting in order 
that those not present might attend the 
next meeting. This was to include the teach- 
er’s of the Warspite Local. It was moved and 
carried that we invite the Superintendent, 
Mr. Kostash, to speak on Social Studies at 
our November meeting. The President sug- 
gested that discussions re the festival and 
track meet be put on the agenda for the 
next meeting. It was moved by Mr. Elliott 
and seconded by Mrs. Flaska that the meet- 
ing adjourn. A delicious lunch was served 
by the hostesses, Mrs. Parker and Miss Ro- 
manchuk. A vote of thanks was given to 
them before the teachers left. 


WILLINGDON 


Teachers of Willingdon and vicinity met 
at Willingdon School on Thursday, October 
8, with fourteen members present. The 
“feature” of the evening was a very inter- 
esting and original book review of Prof. 
Bryson’s “New Promethius,” given jointly 
by Mr. G. Kolotyluk and Mr. N. Dushinski 
in the form of a “face-to-face” discussion. 
It was also proposed to hold a joint meeting 
of adjacent Sub-locals at Willingdon on 
Friday, November 11. A very lively discus- 
sion on school discipline followed, and then 
the members adjourned to the Kozy Korner 
for sandwiches and coffee. 
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SELECTED PLAYS 


FOR CANADIAN SCHOOLS 


FOR CHRISTMAS CONCERTS 
Joyous Christmas Book—one of the 
most unusual volumes of original 
concert ideas on our list. Price 80c. 
Easy Programmes for Christmas— 
our latest collection for Elementary 
and Secondary schools. Price $1.00. 


FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

Easy Plays for Children—another 
popular collection of children’s plays 
requiring the minimum in scenery and 
eostumes. Price 70c. 

Favourite Book of Drills—a popu- 
lar choice in drills that is hard to 
beat. Price 70c. 

Polly Put the Kettle On—our most 
popular girls’ class song. Price 50c. 
FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
Ready Made Family—the 8 act farce 
for 4m. and 6w. that is sweeping the 
country. Price 70c. 

High School Daze—the 1 act com- 
edy selected as a typical demonstra- 
tion play for High Schools at the 
Ontario Educational Association, 
1946. Price 45c. 


ROBINSON PLAYS 
128 Burgess Ave., 
Toronto 13, Ont. 


Free catalogue of Plays, Max 
Factor Make-up and Sound 
Effects Records 


These New Books will help to 
make this Year’s Christmas 
Entertainment the Best Ever. 


Easy Programs for Christmas, 
160 pages, per copy 

Christmas Frolics, 
118 pages, each 

The “Best Ever” Christmas Book 

The Christmas Holiday Package 
contains songs, plays, stories 
and verse, handwork, gifts, 
decorations and novelties. Real 
value. Per package 

The Christmas Book by Elsie 
Dorsey and Ruth Anderson. 
Things to make, Place Cards, 
Candy Boxes, Centerpieces, 
Novelties. Actual material in- 
cluded. Each 


Postage paid on all above. 


F. E. OSBORNE 


Limited 
112 8th Ave. W. 
CALGARY, ALBERTA 


TEACHERS ! 


Write our Mail Order De- 
partment for your fall and 
winter essentials in cloth- 
ing. You'll be pleased with 
the merchandise and the 
prompt and efficient service 
you'll get from Woodward's 


GET IT AT 


Woodward 





tion Equipment for Sale 


Includes: 
New Sound Moving Picture Projectors 
For Immediate Delivery 


Some rebuilt and guaranteed silent and sound moving 
picture projectors 


Filmslide, 2x2 slide and Tripurpose projectors 
Some good used slide lanterns 
® 


New printed catalogues of glass slides, film-slides and 2x2 slides 


now in preparation, apply for your copy to 


DIVISION OF VISUAL INSTRUCTION 
Department of Extension, 
University of Alberta, 
EDMONTON 


LABORATORY SCIENCE AND 
RECONSTRUCTION 


It is recognized as axiomatic that the laboratory will be a vital 
factor in the Post-War or Reconstruction Period. At the present time 
this applies with particular force to Physics, Electricity, and 
Chemistry and the application of these sciences to the problems 
of today’s educational and industrial activities. It is therefore 
fitting that emphasis be placed on the elementary sciences at this * 
time. 

Is your school equipped to play its part in this Reconstruction 
Period? 


We shall gladly assist you in selecting the necessary equipment. 


If you are located in Quebec or the Maritimes, please send your orders 
to us at 7275 Saint Urbain Street, Montreal. 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


OF CANADA LIMITED 


SCIENTIFIC Ki LABORATORY 
INSTRUMENTS | APPARATUS 


129 ADELAIDE ST. wW. Y) 7275 ST. URBAIN ST. 
TORONTO, ONT. MONTREAL, QUE. 








